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URING THE next few months, the 
D beginnings of two major series of 
Shakespeare recordings will be considered 
in these columns. Never before has the 
phonograph given to any dramatist, in- 
cluding the Bard himself, such extensive 
coverage as is already represented here, 
and I have therefore been at special pains 
to prepare this introductory review. Of 
these two series, originating in Dublin 
and Cambridge respectively, only the lat- 
ter program is announced as ‘‘The Works 
of William Shakespeare’, and I do not in 
fact know how far the Dublin company, 
or Spoken Word, intends to go with theirs 
3ut both have one important feature in 
common which sets them apart from all 
previous Shakespearean recordings with 
the exception of the Old Vic Hamlet: 
they are completely uncut. 

That said, some differences immediately 
begin to crowd in upon us. The Dublin 
Gate is a completely professional com- 
pany. The Marlowe Society of Cam- 
bridge is an outstanding student group in 
which some of England's finest actors 
received their initial training—but the 
emphasis of the Society itself is on de- 
livery rather than on acting per se. Its 
founder, Justin Brooke (in 1907), accord- 
ing to an introductory brochure, “‘in- 
sisted on the prime importance of the 
speaking of the verse. Painted scenery 
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To the Reader. 


This Figure, that thou here feeft pur, 
I was for gentle Shakefpeare cut; 
Whercin the Grauer hada ftrife 
with Nature, toout-doo the life : 
O,could he but hauedrawne his wit 
As well in braffe, ashe hath hit 
Hisface , the Print would thenfurpaffe 
All, chat vvas ever vvrit in braffe. 
But, fince he cannot, Reader, looke 
Noron his Piéture, but his Booke. 


was dispensed with in favour of a plain 
black back-cloth and the players were 
anonymous—a tradition which still holds.” 
This anonymity has been carried over 
into the recordings, even though a few 
of the “past members” involved in them 
are now professionals, and even though, 
as Albert McCarthy points out in the 
Gramophone Record Review, ‘‘since women 
were not admitted as members until 1934, 
and then only to a limited extent, some 
outside assistance has been called on for 
certain of the female parts.” 

Then there is a very noticeable differ- 
ence in the repertory chosen to commence 
the two series. The four Dublin Gate 
albums I have received so far are all 
comedies: As You Like It, Twelfth Night, 
The Tan H oO} the Shrew and Much Ado 
Ahout Vothing 
albums, issued in the U.S. by London 


records 1 


The first six Cambridge 


i single release, represent the 


SHAKESPEARE: As You Like It; the 
Eamonn Andrews Studios presentation 
of Hilton Edwards and Michael Mac- 
Liammoir’s Dublin Gate Theatre pro- 


duction, complete in five acts from the 


Oxtord edition. Recorded by Broad- 
casting and Theatr'cal Productions, Ltd. 
Spoken Word set SW-A4, six sides, 
$17.94 


March, 1954 





first two releases issued last year in Eng- 


land by Argo records (March and June, 
1958). 
(As You Like It); one is a_ tragedy 


Of these six, only one is a comedy 


(Othello), and three are histories with 
heavily tragic undertones (Richard 11, 
Julius Caesar and Coriolanus). The sixth, 
Troilus and Cressida, Shakespeare’s com- 
plex and bitter satire on the Trojan-Greek 
war, might congeivably be designated as 
‘“‘comical-historical-tragical”’. 

It is obvious that intellect is the guiding 
force of the latter series of selections, 
more than of the former, so that actually 
it is more surprising, more untypical, to 
find uncut treatments of the Dublin 
repertory. It should be equally obvious 
that in choosing to begin these reviews 
with the only play common to both series, 
As You Like It, 1am at both a gain anda 
loss. The advantage is that I can make 


comparisons that are much more explicit 


SHAKESPEARE: As You Like It; var- 
ious past and present members of the 
Marlowe Society of the University of 


George Ry - 


Cambridge directed by 
lands, complete in the text of the New 
Shakespeare edited by John Dover Wil- 
son. Recorded under the auspices of 
the British Council. London set A-4336, 


six sides, $14.94. 








ind pertinent. The disadvantage is that 
the Cambridge players are probably not 
heard at their best here, and this should 
be borne in mind. In the long run I de- 
cided that the former consideration was 
more important. To do otherwise would 
be, to take a musical analogy, like trying 
to compare one orchestra's performance of 
the “Pastoral’’ Symphony with another's 
of the ‘‘Eroica’”’. And direct comparison 
is eminently instructive here. 

The integral approach to the dramas is 
taking-off Shake- 
speare’s word-rhythms, line-rhythms, and 


the common point. 
scene-rhythms are all equally important, 
and so it is invigorating to say goodbye 
at once to the transposition of words, the 
chopping up and pasting together of lines, 
and the omission and interchanging of 
scenes, all of which necessi- 


whole are 


tated by the cut readings too familiar 
both on records and in the theatre itself. 
I should like to emphasize that the com- 
edies gain no-less than the histories and 
tragedies by this integral approach. In 
addition we have in both recordings the 
clear enunciation of every word, without 
slurring, No 
‘theatrical”’ that 
But, arising from this common 


ellipsis, or interruption. 
licenses anywhere in 
respect. 
base, it might surprise some listeners con- 
siderably to observe how difficult in effect 
the end result can be. 


No statement of purpose is given with 
the albums by Spoken Word (or any other 
statement, for that matter; except for the 
cast and the list of scenes, there are no 
program notes at all The twelve-page 
brochure originally issued by Argo to an- 
nounce the Cambridge series, on the other 
“The 
major aim of the producer and the record- 


hand, was exceedingly articulate: 


ing team is to present the plays as clearly 
is possible, with the emphasis on the 
poetry and meaning of the words without 
losing the dramatic qualities of the plays; 
to achieve, in short, a balance between 
recording a stage play with realistic busi- 
ness and multiple effects and a straight 
reading of the text which would lack 
excitement.” 


A commendable aim indeed. I cannot 
but feel, however, that the balance be- 


438 


tween ‘realism’ and ‘straight reading” 
is better achieved in this first sampling by 
the Dublin players, and that the Cam- 
bridge group leans, in actuality, far more 
toward the reading than the stage. ‘There 
is even a touch of the false antiquarian in 
the latter. The skillful use of authentic 
instruments, ‘‘trumpets, drums, hautboys, 
cornets, curtal, lute and cit- 
tern’’, helps to evoke the living atmosphere 
But of what 
avail is all this, when there is no sugges- 


recorders, 
of the Globe Playhouse. 


tion, in the way the lines are given and 
received (at least in the play now to be 
considered), of a performance in progress? 
Virtually every speech is delivered in 
stony silence from beginning to end, no 
matter how long; no player to whom it is 
addressed opens his lips to laugh, gasp, 
protest or exclaim (a single welcome ex- 
ception occurring in Act I, Scene 2), until 
it is his turn to make a speech in the same 
dreary vacuum. Certainly this is not the 
way the Globe sounded, and I for one 
could do without those vain pretenses at 
favor 


What I am 


saying, of course, is that the ‘emphasis 


authenticity of ‘‘presentation’’, in 
of a little human interaction. 
been achieved 
“the 


on the poetry” has not 


without losing some of dramatic 
qualities”. 

A very few examples will illustrate this. 
In III-2 there is a long dialogue between 
Rosalind (disguised as a boy) and Orlando 
(who loves her but fails to recognize her), 
with Celia (pretending to be the “‘boy’s” 
sister) an amused but silent third party 
In the theater we can of course 


see her amusement and her various other 


onstage. 

reactions. On the record, we lose all sense 
of her presence, and it is simply mystify- 
ing when, the time having finally come for 
the 
“Come, sister, will you go?” 


Rosalind suddenly exclaims, 
The Dublin 
version does a good deal better than this. 


exits, 


Celia laughs, for example, at Rosalind’s 
remark about women giving the lie to 
their consciences, and gasps at ‘“‘He was 
to imagine me his love, his mistress.” 
Orlando himself laughs three times during 
the speech of Rosalind that follows, giv- 
ing life and point to her long argument, 
and adding piquancy to his final rejection 
of her proferred love-remedy with “I 
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would not be cured, youth.”” Simple ef- 


fects, but what a vast difference they 
make! 
Or take the first scene in the Forest of 


Arden (II-1): Duke 


Amiens, and two or three lords like for- 


“Enter Senior, 
Cambridge gives us no sense of 
A short tucket, and the Duke 
speaks into a seeming void. 


esters.” 
a company. 
Dublin sets 
the scene with a few bird notes, and the 
little the 
company reacts with laughter at various 


men enter singing. A later, 


points to the first lord’s account of 


“melancholy Jaques’ and his moraliza- 
tions on the wounded deer, which are of 
course no less pointed for being scoffed at. 
The scene ends with a brief reprise of the 
fortifying the impression that these 


song, 


people are really enjoying themselves. 
rhe interpolated song later recurs in its 
rightful place in IV-2 (‘What Shall He 
Have that Kill’d the Deer’’) and this is 
the only exception to what I referred to as 
the absence of verbal transpositions. 
Later repetitions of the bird sounds to set 
the scenes become rather mechanical, as 
does the jingling of Touchstone’s bells, 
but no more so than Cambridge’s use of 
one or two conventional and rather fea- 
I am 


not saying that a sparse authenticity, and 


tureless fanfares to open each act. 


a complete absence of vocal effects beyond 
the printed words, are without value; I 
am merely pointing out what a different 
thing they make of a pastoral comedy like 


this. The guidance of an experienced 





director like George Rylands has not 
altered one jot the notable emphasis of 
the present Marlowe Society on the liter- 
ary over the theatrical. 

And what of the players themselves? 
The first thing one notices of course is the 
accents, and here it should be understood 
at once that the voices are all very English 
in both While many of the 
Dublin players have Irish names, there is 


versions. 


That, it turns 
In the Cambridge 
version, the shepherds and rustics, Corin, 
Silvius, William and Audrey, with the 
exception of Phebe, are differentiated from 
the banished lords and ladies of the court 


not a brogue in the lot. 
out, is rather a pity. 


by appropriate Gloucestershire accents 
redolent of the countryside around Strat- 
ford itself. In the Dublin version, un- 
happily, their voices adhere as staunchly 
to the Oxford-Cambridge axis as the rest 
of the cast, and it is most incongruous, for 
example, to hear Silvius (Patrick Mc- 
Larnon) address his love (‘‘Sweet Phebe, 
do not scorn me’’, III-5) in the super- 
cultivated tones of an upperclassman. In 
that regard at least, the Dubliners are, 
surprisingly, more Cambridge than Cam- 
bridge itself! this notable 
dialectal lapse, however, the Dublin per- 
formances range,throughout, as sheer act- 
ing, from capable to excellent, and with a 
standard, highly professional polish. 


Aside from 


Professional standards are just what 
one cannot rely upon in the Cambridge 


—_——————_—_—-———(Continued on page 479) 


William Shakespeare’s London—Bankside, 1600, by John Norden (from “Civitas Londini’’) 
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I, 


ANCIENT 


AND 


ORIENTAL MUSIC, edited by Egon 


Wellesz: 


XXill, 


530 


pp., Oxford 


versity Press, London, $9.50. 


140 


Uni- 


RCA Victor's 


First, 
“History of Music in 
Sound”’; and now, the 
corresponding books 


O*. OF the most important literary 
undertakings in the tield of music, 
unquestionably, is the projected series of 
that 
here is the second to be published. 


eleven volumes of which reviewed 
It is 
of special interest to record collectors be- 
cause of the concomitant History of Music 


English HMV record- 


ings released here by RCA Victor), which 


in Sound albums 
are keyed to corresponding volumes. The 
relationship of this specific volume of the 
New Oxford History to the recently re- 
leased volume of the records already has 
ARG, Dec. 1958, pp. 266- 
has thus been noted that these 


been discussed 
268). It 
components not harmoniously 


two are 


balanced with each other, and it is un- 
necessary to restate the issue any further 
than to observe that a study of the book 
in its turn only emphasizes the disjunct 
relationship. So much for that. 

lo consider the book in its own right, 
its contents must be discussed from three 
points of view: in terms of their nature 
and intrinsic value; in terms of compari- 
son with the earlier and long out-of-print 
Oxford History of Music 


one replaces; and in terms of the concep- 


which the new 


tion of the New Oxford History as a whole. 


On the first count, let us look at the 
breakdown of the book's contents. The 
various chapters fall roughly into four 


The tirst chapter, Primitive 


Music (text, 60 pp.; musical examples, 22 


pp. 
prise the whole first category, and deals 


categories. 


by Marius Schneider, would com- 


with music as a concept in the minds of 
people who are but partly civilized and 
music, in other 


scantily sophisticated; 
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By JOHN W. BARKER 


words, that is less art and more an exten- 
sion of nature and religion. As such it 
involves many ideas and interpretations 
which are subject to disagreement, and 
while the author does indicate some of the 
divergence of scholarly opinion, he leans 
heavily on many of his own ideas. 

lhe second category, dealing with music 
of the East, concerns itself with living 
musical traditions which have little or no 
relationship to Western music. This cate- 
gory includes three chapters: the second 
and third, The Music of Far Eastern Asia, 
subtitled respectively, 1. China (52 pp.), 
and 2. Other Countries (55 pp.), both by 
Laurence Picken; and the fourth chapter, 
The Music of India (32 pp.) by Arnold 


Bake 


sketches 


\ll three of these chapters are 

and no more than that—of the 
barest outlines of their subjects, and how- 
ever well they may serve as introductions 
for the newcomer, they are plainly sum- 
maries of subjects totally foreign to most 
who will use this series and only included 
in a work of this scope for the sake of 
completeness. 

rhe third category is perhaps the most 
interesting and significant of the four: 
that concerning the music of ancient Near 
Eastern and Western Mediterranean civili- 
Chapters V, The Music of An- 
cient Mesopotamia (27 pp.), and VI, The 
Music of Ancient Egypt (28 pp.), both by 
Henry G. 


zations 


Farmer, are solid and reliable 
demonstrations of what information can 
be gleaned the 


(as well as some literary 


from archaeology and 


graphic arts 
remains few or 


about an art of which 


virtually no actual examples survive. (On 


Mare h, 1059 














Indian musicians of the sixteenth century 
Detail from the manuscript of the Divas of 
Zapar Khan (Courtesy Royal Asiatic Society) 


the subject of Egyptian music, however, 
the author ouglf to have raised the issue 
of some elements of it which perhaps sur- 
vive in modified form in the traditions of 
Chapter VII, Music 
in the Bible (30 pp.), by Carl H. Kraeling 


the Coptic Church.) 


and Lucetta Mowry, is a splendid example 
of how a literary source, especially one so 
rich as the Bible, can be exploited for in- 
formation on a subject such as this. 

It is in connection with the subject of 
the next chapter that a point is made 
which applies more generally to this whole 
third category: ‘How can we attempt to 
comprehend Greek music as a whole from 
the fragments which have come down to 
us?” The question is dramatized by the 
following analogy: 

Hermann Abert, a musicologist of 
the former generation. .discussed 
this question in a lecture on Greek 
music, given to the Prussian Academy 
in 1923. He asked his audience to 
visualize the position of a musicolo- 
gist who, 2,000 years from now, would 
try to give a picture of our music with 


441 











the following documents as the only 
material from which to draw his con- 
clusions: three bars from the St. 
Matthew Passion, a_ drinking-song 
from the eighteenth century, a Mass 
by Bruckner, half a dozen modern 
pieces for the piano; but, in addition, 
a great many theoretical works from 
J. J. Fux’s Gradus ad Parnassum to a 
modern textbook on harmony. Would 
he be able to give an adequate pic- 
ture of our music from these sources? 
P. << 

Yet, this problem must be grappled 
with, and the results are likely to be one 
of .he crucial tests of a book of this nature 
Thus the fact that Chapter IX, Ancient 
Greek Music 


son, is the longest in the book, is no acci- 


68 pp.), by Isobel Hender- 


dent. In addition, it is about the most 


scholarly and intensive section of them 


all With some justification, it concen- 
trates on the nature and structure of 
Greek musical theory, and it does this in 
great technical detail, based on extensive 
if not always pellucid literary material. 
Che author is able to bear in mind that 
music for the Greek was not an independ- 
ent art as we think of it, but was rather 
dependent and from 


upon inseparable 


other arts, especially poetry, so that the 
and musician (or ‘ 
“The 


composer, who is neither poet nor player, 


poet ‘composer”’ 


the 


were 


one. modern figure of pure 


was unknown to antiquity.”’ (P. 400) Too 
little do we keep in mind the fact that the 
great geniuses of Greek poetry and drama 
were at the same time, by implication, 
also composers and performers. There 


Blind “seh’’ player and attendant 





should be nothing surprising in the com- 
ment about Aristophanes: ‘The greatest 
of comedians was himself probably the 
greatest of Athenian : 
(P. 390) 


such works as survive of Greek drama, for 


composers. 
It is good to be reminded that 


example, come down to us only in one 


aspect, the poetry or text, without the 
music (not to mention choreography, 
pantomime, and other theatrical trim- 


mings as well) that stood as intrinsically 


part of them originally. The same may be 
said in one way or another about the bal- 


ance of Classical Greek poetry. Yet the 


author may be said to have failed to relatef 


Greek 
thought, a point which will be taken up 
The final chapter of this third 
X, Roman Music (17 pp.), by 


music to the larger stream of 
presently. 
category, 
| a 
Greek 


through the later period of antiquity, with 


Scott, is in a sense the extension of 


music in somewhat diluted form 
an emphasis more on media and varieties 
than on actual material. But the subject 
is covered with a surprising degree of 
thoroughness in spite of the brevity, and 
again the value of literary and _ other 
source material in the absence of actual 
music is clearly shown. 

The 


almost as an anticlimax. 


fourth and final category comes 


It contains two 
chapters and deals with music — which 
evolved over long spans of time and which 
vital artistic traditions even 


VIII, The Music of 
Post-Biblical Judaism (23 pp.), by Eric 


survives in 
today. Chapter 
Werner, is an interesting summary of the 
curious streams of development in the 
music of Jewry from late antiquity down 
to modern times. The final chapter, XI, 
Music of 
Farmer, is a most stimulating one, and is 


The Islam (57 pp.), again by 
primarily devoted to a survey of the evo- 
lution of the musical art, in relation as 
well to Islamic political and cultural his- 
tory. At the outset, however, some of his 


statements are a bit extravagant and 


ought to be accepted with caution: 
In the history of civilization, Islam 
stands as the chief animating idea 
culturally between the Dark Ages 
and the Renaissance. (P. 421) 

Rather sloppy generalizing to anyone who 

knows anything about Byzantine or high 
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And such dated clichés: 
“Dark Ages” indeed! 
When the revelations of Muhammad 
flashed on the world in the seventh 
century of the Christian era, a mes- 
sage was delivered which could not 
be contined to the Hijaz, the cradle of 
Islam. . . .Out of this newly won em- 
pire arose a civilization which dwin- 
dled that of much of the rest of the 
world into insignificance. (Jbid.) 
oversimplification of the 
nature of the initial wave of Arabic-Islamic 
expansion, no less than an exaggeration of 
the relative stature of 


medieval history. 


An extreme 


this culture, no 
matter how significant and great it un- 
deniably was. 

Such, then, are the contents of this first 
volume of the New Oxford History of 
Music. How does it all compare with its 
predecessor ? 

The original Oxford History of Music 
was published between 1901 and 1905, 
edited by Sir Henry Hadow, in six vol- 
umes comprising the work of five authors. 
rhe author of the first two volumes, H. E. 
Wooldridge, included a short chapter on 
Greek music (16 pp.), but only as a back- 
ground to medieval music. He really 
commenced his labors in earnest only with 
“The Polyphonic Period, 330-1300; 1300- 
1600"’, which is the actual title of his two 
volumes. Thus, antiquity and the Orient, 
not to mention Plainchant, were either 
cursorily dismissed or ignored. From 1929 
to 1938 a new edition of the entire original 
series was executed by Sir Percy C. Buck: 
several of Wooldridge’s chapters were 
omitted or replaced, other volumes were 
revised, and a seventh volume was added. 
It was realized, however, that much mate- 
rial had been neglected in Wooldridge’s 
original scheme, so an Introductory Vol- 
ume (1929) was prefixed to the new edi- 
tion. It is this Introductory Volume that 
is the immediate predecessor of the work 
we are now considering and against which 
it ought to be judged. 

This Introductory Volume contains a 
total of eight chapters by nine different 
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authors, two of whom (Hughes and Dent) 
are also editors of the new series. These 
chapters were as follows: I, Greek Music 
(32 pp.), by Cecil Torr; II, Music of the 
Hebrews (32 pp.), by Rev. W.O.E. Oester- 
lay; III, Notation: The Growth of a Sys- 
tem (19 pp.), by Sylvia T. Warner; IV, 
The Significance of Musical Instruments 
in the Evolution of Music (32 pp.), by 
Kathleen Schlesinger; V, Theoretical 
Writers on Music up to 1400 (16 pp.), by 
Dom Anselm Hughes; VI, Plainsong (31 
pp.), by Rev. W. H. Frere; VII, Folk- 
Song (20 pp.), by A. H. Fox Strangways; 
and VIII, Social Aspects of Music in the 
Middle Ages (35 pp.), by E. J. Dent, with 
a Postscript on Troubadors (3 pp.), by 
Gerald Cooper. 

As can be seen, the plan of the volume 
was somewhat disjunct and catch-allish. 
Some of its subjects are now covered in 
Volume II of the new series, instead of 
this Volume I, while others are not cov- 
ered at all, for better or worse. Also, 
when direct comparisons of parallel sub- 
ject matter arg possible, the respective 
chapters in the earlier Introductory Vol- 
ume are generally more sketchy and less 
concentrated than those of this new Vol- 
ume I. But even more important is the 
question of scope and range of contents. 
While it is common for scholars to sneer 
(often with justice) at contemporary re- 
visions of old standard reference sets as 
inferior or diluted, there can be little 
doubt that the general verdict is heavily 
in favor of the new work. This Volume I 
does have its gaps. The sections on 
Oriental music have virtually nothing on 
Polynesia, and some attempt ought to 
have been made to discuss the music of 
the Indian the Western 
Hemisphere. The whole world of folk 
music is also conspicuous by its absence, 
even if its vastness would have posed 
difficulties of space and necessitated a 
superficial treatment. But the absence 
of some subjects does not necessarily 
Continued on page 477) 
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Transposed for bass 


SONES OF 


Mussorgsky 


T ta arket at St. Petersburg 
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NGEL deserves an “E” for effort in 
A releasing, all at once, the almost 
complete songs of Modeste Mussorgsky. 

rhis is an impressive album, the more 
so for its accompanying booklet: a’ very 
interesting and very elaborate one replete 
with photographs of Christoff and many 
other personalities, tine prints of old 
Russia, and several articles by such 
authorities as Pannain, Joseph Kessel, and 
Vladimir Fedorov. In addition, each of 
the songs is clearly numbered and has a 
commentary by Boris Christoff. Most of 
the research apparently has been taken 
from the Mussorgsky Reader (edited and 
translated by Jay Leyda and_ Sergei 
Bertensson, and published in America 
by W. W. Norton 

\s preface to my review proper, permit 
the following reminiscence. When His 
Master's Voice decided in the thirties to 
record the Hugo Wolf songs, they went to 
endless pains in engaging personalities 
perfectly suited to interpret the music of 
this great composer. If a song were 


written for a woman's voice, then a 


MUSSORGSKY: Songs (“‘Complete”’ 

Boris Christoff (bass) \lexandre 
Lalinsky and Gerald Moore (pianos); 
L’Orchestre National de la Radiodif- 
fusion Frangaise conducted by Georges 
rzipine. Angel set 3575-D/L, eight 
sides, $20.98. 
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{ Guest Review 


By ALEXANDER KIPNIS 


soprano, mezzo, or alto was chosen. The 
same thing was true for tenor, baritone, 
and bass songs. Nothing was transposed. 
John McCormack, Schorr, 
Gerhard Hiisch, Alexandra Trianti, Ria 
Elisabeth 
Janssen, and I myself participated in these 


Friederich 


Ginster, Rethberg, Herbert 


albums. The result was what some people 
might call purism 

\nd in endeavors of that kind—and this 
one at hand—a certain purism is essential. 

No one singer on earth has sufficient 
variations of color in his voice to be able to 
interpret ¢// the characters a composer has 
created. Especially is this true in the case 
of a bass voice singing a woman's song. 
In trying to sing all the songs written by 
Mussorgsky—some for high tenor, others 


for soprano and baritone, and bass 
Christoff obviously had to transpose the 
majority. He does not always succeed. 

Even songs which were written for bass 
voice have been transposed into a lower 
key—tor example, the Seminarist, Puppet 
Show, as well as the Trepak, Lullaby, and 
Serenade trom the Songs and Dances of 
Death, and others. 

As I said betore, these recordings in- 
clude a/most all the songs of Mussorgsky. 
The five omitted ones are: Ogni sabato 
1864, St. 
Sehnsucht 


There is much that grows 


avrete il lume accesso (dated 
Petersburg Meines 


Sept. 6, 1858); 


Herzens 


from my tears (Heine); Ach, you drunken 

woodcock (Sept. 22, 1866); and Salambo's 

Prayer. 
This set 


study source for musicologists and music 


should prove a_ fascinating 


historians. For true lovers of the art of 
singing, the pleasure may be mixed. For 
one thing, not all of the songs are as 
inspired as the Songs and Dances of Death, 
the Tomb, or To the Little Star As a 
matter of fact, many are rather insipid; 
Puppet 


example of lack of humor and inspiration 


among others the Show is an 
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To put it as modestly as possible, our 
guest reviewer is himself a distinguished 
interpreter of Russian vocal literature 


(the one shining spot in this song is the 
march theme from Handel's Judas Mac- 
cabaeus). There are a number of such less 
interesting songs. 

Christoff's singing is sometimes touch 
ingly beautiful, exquisitely phrased, with 
legato, highly 


perfect expressive, and 


deeply convincing. But by nature his 
voice does not have the meaty quality 
of a true bel canto singer, and very often in 
forte passages his voice sounds dry and 
shaky, while his interpretation is fre- 
quently exaggerated, theatrical, and over- 
sentimentalized. 

In We parted proudly, Christoff changes 
the words so as to make a masculine song 
out of a feminine one, but the music still 
retains its feminine character. In the 
cycle, In the Nursery, his interpretation 
and coloring of his voice, through trying to 
create the two characters of the child and 
the nurse, is grotesque and unworthy of 
such a fine artisty His soft singing, how- 
ever, is very warm and appealing. Un- 
fortunately, this is often interrupted by 
sobbing and shouting. As an illustration, 
listen to the Little This simple, 
almost folklike song is distorted all out of 


Star. 
character. The vowels are not sustained. 

I am still waiting to hear a recording of 
Mussorgsky’s women’s songs sung by a 
beautiful soprano or mezzo-soprano voice. 
I am also waiting to hear King Saul, On 
the Dnieper, The 


other tenor songs sung by a true heroic 


Warrior Captain, and 


tenor with a trumpet-like quality as 
required, for example, in the last of the 
Songs and Dances of Death. A\so 1 am still 
waiting to hear this great cycle interpreted 
in the original key with the correct ac- 
companiment (Christoff apparently wished 
to use the orchestration by Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov instead of the authentic piano version), 
which stands out as it should. In this re- 
cording it is barely heard. 

valuable but not 


In sum, definitive. 
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. ee MAGNIFICENT symphony 
completes the cycle by the greatest 
of modern English composers. The cycle 
spans close to fifty vears of creativity, and 
luckily all nine symphonies are available 
on records 

Ralph Vaughan Williams died, aged 85, 
in the morning of 25th, 1958, 


just hours before he was to have attended 


\ugust 


the recording sessions that resulted in this 
release. It may be significant, particularly 
to those who hold with symbolism, that 
though the composer was not present (as 
he had been at all previous sessions of his 
symphonies), the recording went off as 
scheduled: the creator continues to live 
in his creations. This is small consolation, 
as was the fact of the composer's long life, 
but for some time it was difficult to become 
resigned to the fact that so rich a source of 
music had been stopped. 


Che Ninth Symphony was begun in 1956 


and tinished in November, 1957, a few 
weeks after Vaughan Williams’ 85th 
birthday The first performance took 


place in April, 1958, under Sir Malcolm 


Sargent (the first American performance 
was conducted by Stokowski in a memorial 
1958). As 
usual with VW, the critics (particularly 


the English 


performance in September, 
greeted the new symphony 
with consternation and the usual cagey 
respect. Some were afraid this was not 
really a symphony—had not the composer 
used the Fliigelhorn and saxophones 11 the 


Nor 


book in 


instrumentation? did he always 


follow the 


respect for form. 
Besides, Vaughan Williams had supplied a 
set of pretty raffish program notes (hap- 
pily quoted at length by David Hall in this 
record's liner notes). This upset some 
critics because it seemed a rather irreverent 
manner to treat so solemn a form as the 
Nevertheless, Vaughan Wil- 


liams called the work a symphony and that 


symphony 


should be good enough for the rest of us. 


More importantly, it is a work thoroughly 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Symphony No. 9 
in E 
chestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 
Everest LPBR-6006, $3.98, or 
SDBR-3006, $5.98. 


minor; London Symphony Or- 


Stereo 
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for 


By EDWARD JABLONSKI 


“characteristic” of him. The word is in 
quotes because it was Parry, with whom 


VW 


something ‘characteristic’ in his students’ 


studied, who always looked for 


work. VW admitted later that many a 
student immaturity was called ‘“‘char- 
acteristic’ by the kindly Parry. This 


have been the source of VW’s later 


may 
statement that he ‘“‘would rather be guilty 
of encouraging a fool than of discouraging 
a genius’. The foregoing, incidentally, 
comes from a charming autobiographical 
sketch along with 
Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony, published in 1953 by 


which is collected, 


other writings on music, in 


Oxford University Press; it is an excellent 
volume and well worth pondering. 


a“ 


Of course the major ‘“‘characteristic” of 
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Vaughan Williams’ work is honest music- 
making no slick tricks, no technical 
bravura, no mechanical grinding out of 
routine measures. His esthetic approach 


matter of fact, without pose, almost 


(the 
comparison would have embarrassed VW) 


business-like—might be compared 
to the elder Bach, a composer for whom 
Vaughan Williams had great admiration. 
The the 
century was not the same as in Bach's day, 


making of music in twentieth 
but VW seemed always to be adjusted to 
his time and the conditions under which he 
was forced to work, like them or not 

It has been suggested that Vaughan 
Williams was a parochial composer, so 
purely English that only his own country- 
men could listen to his music with under- 
standing and appreciation. Personally, I 
think this is nonsense. English as he is, in 


sound, texture, and form, he achieves 
universality in much the same manner as 
did another ‘‘compleate Englishman” 
named Shakespeare who also had some- 
thing to say to everyone, for all time. 
Having compared Vaughan Williams to 
Bach and Shakespeare, I must point out 
that he was first of all himself—and that 
others will be compared to hinr. 


Williams’ 


ity (as much qualities of his personality 


Vaughan 
ntegrity, warmth, and human- 


as of his music) were unique. 
The Ninth Symphony is a worthy addi- 
Williams 


lhough moments of humor come through, 


tion to the Vaughan series. 
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it is a less lighthearted work than the 
previous one (in which the composer had 
himself a fine time with the percussion). 
No. 9 is a solidly constructed piece, re- 
of all the later VW the 
Fifth Symphony on, including such ne- 


miniscent from 


glected choral works as the marvelous 


Christmas oratorio, Hodie. Not only is his 
taken-for-granted orchestral mastery 
(which he denied having) much in evi- 
dence, but so also are his lively imagina- 
tion, wit, and his fascination with unusual 
sonorities and unorthodox musical ideas. 

Boult and the orchestra provide what 
may be accepted with little reservation 
as a definitive performance. It lacks some 
of theexcitement of Stokowski’s, which has 
not been recorded as far as I know, but it 


Not 


the least of the virtues of this release is the 


is full of sincerity and dedication. 
sound quality. The monophonic recording 
is remarkably spacious, clear, and undis- 
torted—in a word, flawless The stereo 
counterpart is not much better; it couldn't 
be. 

No. 9 


phonographic 


The Symphony 
Williams’ 


There is still a vast 


need not be 


Vaughan swan 
wealth of his 
music unrecorded, and all of it should be 


made available before too long. 


song. 


To borrow 
from Ecclesiastesga quotation that was 
invoked by Wood she de- 
“The Earth and the 
to her husband: 


Ursula when 


dicated her 


Stars”, 


poem, 
“He hath made 
everything beautiful in his time.” 


A snapshot by Edward 
Jablonski dated New 
York, September 1954 
Left to right, the 
author’s wife and son, 
the composer, and 
Ursula (Mrs.) Vaughan 
Williams. 
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FROM THE EDITOR: ’ 


AM impressed by the quality standards 
that Audio Fidelity 


new “Component Stereo Series’’. 


with its 
As I 


write these lines the rest of the issue has 


has set 


gone to bed, as we say, so that the reviews 
just in will not appear until next month. 
But right here I want to be the first to 


say that the singular Sidney Frey has 


thus more than justified his claim to a 
place in the ( legit’ firmament. Long a 
flourishing producer of resplendently hi- 
fi trash, this fascinating enigma of a man 
he calls everyone ‘‘Dad"’) only recently 


evinced his interest in 


the so-called 
There were some shud- 
October I 
Audio 


Fidelity might be bringing out some issues 


‘classical’ held 
this column last 
that ‘“‘it 


ders, but in 


suggested looks as if 


of real musical interest... If 


the re- 
doubtable Frey can merchandise fine 
performances of serious music as suc- 


‘Cha Cha Cha’ and 
such, his new line will be eagerly awaited.” 
\s it 


ment ol 


cessfully as he has 


Was an understate- 
the case \t a 


turns out, that 
convocation ot 
critics thrown for the unveiling, gremlins 
in the demonstration equipment raised 
evebrows. But later, when I put one of 
the initial releases on my own turntable, it 
became clear that Sidney has no grounds 
for apprehension. For whatever it may 
be worth 


that 


to him, this is to acknowledge 
\udio Fidelity 


ichieved a respectability that might well 


has dramatically 


staid 
\lfred 


deserve 


be envied by certain of its more 


competitors Sidney's sonics an 


Wallenstein’s 


better 


music-making no 


than each other, to state the com- 
pliment otherwise. If vou have got the 


goods, the status .. \s 


vou have got 
of now, reviews of stereo records will be 
prefaced by this symbol: @. That must 
not be taken to mean, however, that the 
is unavailable in mono. 


release Usually 


it is; the trouble is that the two arrive 


it different times more often than not 
the 


Speaking of stereo, I must say that 


music pages in the February 16th issue of 


Time contained just about the most 
succinctly persuasive pro-stereo argu- 
ment [| have vet encountered rhe 
$48 


example chosen for the affirmative in that 
piece is London's ‘‘Fanciulla del West” 
which reminds me to say that this label, 
for all its militant advocacy of stereo, has 
not forgotten (as other majors have) the 
vital importance of the genus dealer to the 
health and welfare of the record industry 


The clubs have vastly increased the 
profits of certain manufacturers, but 
they have hurt responsible _ retailers 
throughout the country by being re- 


luctant to give up new customers after a 
I have heard the evidence 
in favor of the clubs—and there is a lot of 
it—but their offerings are limited and 


decent interval. 


spoon-feeding cannot a music lover make 
and I think that any club should consider 
its have 

An 


is an insult 


job done when its members 


fulfilled their first year’s obligations. 
attempt to lure them back 
to the intelligence (implying permanent 


inability to decide for one’s self) and a 


sabotage of the proper dealer function. | 


the slogan 
is “Support Your Local Record Shop’’—is 
therefore 


London's consumer campaign 


on the side of righteousness 


In connection with the 


ebbing freedom of choice, which is of 
course what the foregoing is about basic- 


ally, I think that Carl 
“Circulation Unlimited” 


Lindstrom’s 
, in the February 
7th issue of The Nation, is as cogent and 
terrifying an article as I have ever read 
I am pleased to hear that Julius 
Rudel has been signed by Westminster 
He has done a magnificent job as chief 
executive of the New York City Opera and 
richly deserves this opportunity to make 
his mark as a recording artist. I only wish 
he could be invited to do some of the 
overseen at City 
“The Good Soldier 
Schweik”’ and Floyd's ‘Susannah’ would 


productions he has 


Center. Kurka’s 
As expected, Tossy 
was overwhelming 


get my votes 


Spivakovsky in the 


public's F 


vr 


belated New York premiére of the Violin 


Concerto (1931-35) by Roger Sessions. 50 


the Phil- 


harmonic, which never played better. | 


were Leonard Bernstein and 


hope that Columbia sees fit to record this 


JL. 
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The ‘‘King of Instruments’’—an Aeolian-Skinner organ installation. 


ya sic- 
he sound of the organ is one of the most difficult to reproduce, because of its wide tonal and 


rom s dynamic range, and because of the large amount of fundamental energy that appears at 
ruary extreme bass frequencies 
t and At a recent public demonstration, staged by the Audio League at St. Mark's Church, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 
read the recorded sound of an Aeolian-Skinner organ (from steree tape) was instantaneously 
liu alternated with that of the ‘‘live’’ instrument. The reproducing equipment selected included 
julius four AR-1 speaker systems. Here is some of the press comment on the event: 
ister 
chiel The Saturday Review (David Hebb) 
a and “Competent listeners, with trained professional ears, were fooled into thinking that the five 
ranks portions were recorded, and vice versa. ... The extreme fow notes were felt, rather than heard, 
“ h without any ‘ioudspeaker’ sound .. .”’ 
wisn 
f the AUDIO (Julian D. Hirsch) 
City “Even where differences were detectable at changeover, it was usually not possible to - 
oldier determine which sound was live and which was recorded, without assistance from the signal lights. 
Id facsimile recording and reproduction of the pipe organ in its original environment 
re , has been accomplished.’ 
Ossy 
a eaudiocraft 
rolit “It.was such a negligible difference (between live and recorded sound) that, even when it was 
bon discerned, It Was impossible to tell whether the organ or the sound system was playing!” 
s. & , P 4 . 
s: , The price of an AR-1 two-way speaker system, ineluding cabinet, 
Phil- ' is $185.00 in mahogany or birch. Descriptive literature is available on request. 
r. I 


1 this ACOUSTIC RESEARCH, INC. 24 Thorndike St., Cambridge 41, Mass. 
JL 
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HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 
ALBENIZ: Iberia; FALLA: The Three 


Cornered Hat; Orchestre du Théatre 
National de l'Opéra de Paris conducted 
by Manuel Rosenthal. 
Stereo WST-14028, $5.98. 
(ROSENTHAL'’s Spanish excursion is 
throughout polished, spirited, and thor- 
oughly atmospheric. 


West minster 


In short, a pair of 
performances to be highly recommended. 
The sound is generally excellent, if a bit 
edgy in spots. Stereo adds a welcome 
degree of space and depth. PAP. 
3 
ALBENIZ: Navarra; 
a Seville: 
Intermezzo from “Goyescas’’; FALLA: 
“La Vida Breve’’—Interlude and Dances; 
Dances from ‘‘The Three-Cornered Hat’’; 
Chicago 


Féte-Dieu 
GRANADOS: 


Iberia 
Triana; 


Orchestra con- 


RCA Victor 


Symphony 
ducted by Fritz Reiner. 
LM-2230, $4.98. 

(Iberia) 

Ormandy, Phila. (complete 

(Three-Cornered Hat) 

Argenta, Orq. Nat'l Espana London LL-1688 

ATHERE are many breath-taking mo- 


these 


Columbia M2L-237 


ments among glistening perfor- 


mances. In particular the Navarra and 
Féte-Dieu a Seville from Albéniz’ brilliant 
Iberia have to be heard to be believed 
The Interlude and Dance from La Vida 
Breve is accorded all its bristling drama and 
warmth of feeling Reiner prefers the 
without the 
Stokowski In 
statement I think 
that he proves his point 


Interme from ‘‘Goyescas”’ 
liberties indulged in by 
this bea tifully Ivric 


Somewhat less 
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—William Cowper 


captivating are the Three-Cornered Hat 
excerpts; they lack the bite that made 
Cantelli's way with them so compelling. 
The same might be said of the Triana. 
The record is encased in an album that 
boasts a stunning cover photo and (in 
place of liner notes) an absorbing essay on 


Spain by Vincent Sheean. The recorded 


sound is brilliant throughout. -A.K. 
= 

BARAB: Songs of Perfect Propriety 

(Dorothy Parker); Barbara Cook 


(soprano); Julius Baker (flute); Harry 
Glantz (trumpet); David Weber 
(clarinet); Loren Glickman (bassoon); 
Abba Bogin (piano-conductor). Urania 
Stereo USD-1020, $5.95. 
SACCORDING to William Rose Benét's 
Reader's Encyclopedia, Dorothy Parker is 
“known for the malice, satire, cynicism, 
and flippancy of her poems and sketches”. 
She was, as everyone know3, the poet of 
her time, expressing the spirit of the 
twenties and thirties in a manner all her 
own. She has not been frequently set to 
music, for the patness of her pithy verses 
must be baffling to most composers. 
Seymour Barab has chosen a mildly con- 
temporary idiom, written logical and 
musicianly songs without’ getting in the 
way of the poems, and gotten a ‘‘modern”’ 
vocalist to sing them. All of which seems 
sensible and right. The barbed points of 


Miss Cook's 


crystalline performance, and each song has 


the verses come over in 
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Bozak / Darien, Connecticut 








When your ear demands perfection in the re-creation of 
sound and the decor of your living room calls for authentic styling in cabinetry, 
there is just one answer: a speaker system by Bozak. Only Bozak offers you 


superb purity of sound in cabinets of heirloom quality. An example is the B-302A speaker 
system pictured here in a Provincial enclosure. For the space-saving music system it is truly the 
elegant solution to the problem of combining traditional charm with The Very Best in Sound. 
See a Bozak franchised dealer, or write for literature. 
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its ear-catching musical motive. The 
combination of instruments that furnishes 
the background adds plenty of color. The 
performance from first to last is expert. 
P.L.M. 
* 
BEETHOVEN: 


Piano Concerto No. 4 inG 


Op. 58; Emil Gilels (piano Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Leo- 
pold Ludwig \ngel Stereo S-35511, 


$5.98. 

Same; Wilhelm Backhaus (piano); \ ienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. London Stereo 
CS-6054, $4.98 

st 


between two such marvelous performances. 


is difficult to express a preference 
rhe Gilels is the more grandiose, the more 
Backhaus 
Each, 


elegant, while the is gentler, 


more reflective however, is a 


superb reading. One glaring flaw: the 


London version ends somewhere in the 


vicinity of G flat major he engineering 
Pitch 
variation notwithstanding, I preferred the 


on both discs is otherwise excellent. 


London sound to the somewhat steely 
sonics of the Angel. iy et 
6 
BEETHOVEN: TJwelve Irish and Scottish 


Songs: Faithfu'’ Johnne; On the 


sacre of Glencoe; 


Mas- 
Bonnie Laddie; Sunset; 
The Lovely Lass of Inverness; The Pulse 
More I Hail Thee; 
Cruel Turmoiler Is; The 
Vorning Air Plays on My Face; The 


of an Irishman; Once 


VW rning a 


Return to Ulster; Oh! Who My Dear 
Demot; Again My Lyre; — Richard 
Dver-Bennet (tenor); Natasha Magg 
piano Urico Rossi (violin); Fritz 
Magg (cello). Dver-Bennet Records 
DYB-7000, $4.98. 

ANONE of Beethoven's music is more 


unjustly neglected than the Scottish and 
Irish songs. This is not, of course, folk 
music as the term is understood today 


These are arrangements, in a_ highly 


cultivated stvle, which transformed the 
indigenous material into simple art songs. 
his isa very special, if limited, genre. The 
Irish settings of Herbert Hughes were most 
effectively 
Cormack 


too elaborate by 


sung by the great John Me- 


Today they seem somewhat 


comparison with the 


arrangements of similar material by 


Williams and Britten. It is 
therefore true that something of the com- 


poser’s own personality obtrudes. 


Vaughan 


In the 
arrestingly original treatment that Bartok 
gave his Hungarian folk songs are all the 
tension and 
Bartok. 
His treatment 


intensity characteristic of 
with 


is identifiable, dignified, 


\nd so it is Beethoven 
classical, and uncomplicated, never de- 
tracting from the melody. Some of the 
tunes are exquisite, others haunting and 
dirge-like. The doleful beauty of the 
Vassacre of Glencoe, depicting a bloody and 
despicable incident in Scottish history, is 
most tellingly projected by Dyer-Bennet. 
But his 


throughout 


evidence 
The 


singer has done a real service in bringing 


artistry is no less in 


this unusual recital. 
this music before the public. As usual 
with this label, the sound is superb. ——M.S. 
e 


BEETHOVEN: Famous Overtures 


Leonora, No. 3, Op. 72A; Egmont, 
Op. 84; Fidelio, Oo. 72B; Coriolan, 
Op. 62; Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Karl Miinch- 


inger. London Stereo CS-6055, $4.98. 
SSEDATE might 
for these four performances. 


be the polite word 
Some of the 
gloriously lyrical moments in these over- 

The 
much 


tures, however, bog down in lethargy 
orchestra plays well but without 
apparent enthusiasm. The sound is fuzzy 
at times, but amply spacious. Background 
noise on my copy was high. te 
a 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. & in C minor, 
Op. 13 (‘‘Pathétique’’); Sonata No. 21 
in C, Op. 53 (‘‘Waldstein’’); Annie 
Fischer (piano). Angel 35569, $4.98 or 
$3.98. 
ANOT at all an exponent of the “grand 
manner’, Annie Fischer is more intent on 
coaxing silky tones from her instrument 
and concentrating on song-like textures. 
Especially lovely in this respect is the 
second movement of the Pathétique, which 
emerges in a 


truly bewitching manner. 


One cannot avoid a comparison to 
Gieseking, especially in matters of pedal- 
ing and tone, although her musicianship 
seems to be of a warmer variety than was 
that of the late German master. Fischer 


runs into some difficulty on the reverse 
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side. All the good qualities of her playing 
as revealed in the Pathétique are present 
also in the Waldstein, but the latter work 
demands something more—a_ dramatic 
continuity. Her playing here is episodic; 
each separate idea is interesting, but there 
is nothing to relate them one to the other. 


Phe last movement in particular cries out 


for the slowly increasing energy which 
makes the climactic tinal pages almost 


unbearably magnificent. In short, Fischer's 


conception is always interesting but 

rarely moving D.H.M. 
= 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 in C 

minor, Op. 67; Vienna State Opera 


Orchestra conducted by Felix Prohaska. 
Vanguard Stereo Demonstration Disc 

SRV-100SD, $2.98. 
s)PRICE alone does not make this record 
anexceptional bargain. The performance 
is first-rate: straightforward, brisk, and 
solid. The sound is simply superb. None 
of the bottom-heaviness present on the 
corresponding stereo tape (see page 115, 
November 1957) is evident here. In all 
respects, this is far too worthy a release 
to be touted as a mere demonstration 
ise gt WK 8 

e 
CHOPIN: Scherzi (Complete); Berceuse 
in D flat, Op 57, Eccossaises, O. 72, 
Nos. 3, 4, 5; Orazio Frugoni (piano). 

Vox PL-10.510, $4.98. 

AIN extreme moments Frugoni is wildly 
impetuous and somewhat nervously er- 
ratic rhythmically. At other times he 
shows a definite feeling for the long 
melodic line, and a tendency toward the 
grandiose which is not altogether out of 
place in some of these works. For all his 
fiendish accuracy, one could ask for a less 
herce tone and more poetic insight, such as 
one tinds in the Rubinstein version of the 
Scherzi. Poorest of all, perhaps, is the 
C sharp minor Scherzo, which calls for a 
delicacy of approach entirely missing here. 
Vox captures Frugoni’s steely tone cleanly. 
D.H.M. 

2 
CORELLI: Twelve Concertos for String 
Orchestra and Harpsichord, Op. 5; Gli 
Accademici di Milano conducted by 
Dean Eckertsen. Vox DL-423-1,-2, 


March, 1959 


MUSIC. OF JUBILEE 


a 008 BACH: cou MHIA @ ip 
MAGNIFICAT IN D MAJOR 
EASTER CANTATA (No. 31) 


i.) 





Bach’s ‘“‘Magnificat’ is perhaps the most 
joyful and exuberant piece of music ever 
written in praise of God, and one in which 
the composer shows his art from every angle. 
In this splendid new high-fidelity recording 
it is coupled with the equally radiant Cantata 
No. 31—the **Easter Cantata.” 


Bach: Magnificat in D Major; Easter Cantata 
— 31)—Marcel Couraud conducting the 
aroque Chorus and Ensemble of eg 


GUARANT HED HIGH-FIDELITY AND 
STEREO-FIDELITY RECORDS BY 


COLUMBIA 





® *Columbia’* ‘‘Masterworks’’ @ Marcas Reg. 
A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc, 


and-3, three separate discs, $6.95 each. 
A THERE is much to be said for this set 
if the prospective purchaser will heed one 
general warning: to go in with his ears 
wide open. ‘The first thing he will discover, 
if he did not know it already, is that the 
music is as much or more Geminiani’s as 
Corelli's, for the latter’s original Op 5 isa 
set of violin sonatas which Geminiani 
transcribed for string orchestra and con- 
tinuo. Joseph Braunstein’s complete notes 
reveal just how far Geminiani went—his 
operation upon Op. 5 could be more aptly 
called rewriting than transcribing, for he 
added new motives, changed melodic 
lines, turned chordal passages into poly- 
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phonic ones, added subordinate parts, and 


occasions omitted entire 
movements — surely these were important 


enough alterations to require his name in 


on three 


large print somewhere on the record albums! 
A second warning to the buyer concerns 
the generous portion of mistakes in print- 
ing: Concerto No. 3 in C is labeled D in 
the large heading; No. 7 in D minor is 
called major elsewhere; No. 11 in E major 
is headed E minor in the notes; a Largo is 
called Adagio, and so forth. Which brings 
us, finally, to the performances themselves. 
While they are not particularly subtle 

the rhythm is thumped out at times witha 
rather persistence—they 
nevertheless 


heavy-handed 
are the solo 
playing is skillful and in tune, the texture 
is well etched, the tempos wisely chosen. 
If this summary of the proceedings sounds 


competent ; 


short on enthusiasm, I can only explain it 
by the fact that the music itself, at least in 
Geminiani’s guise, seems less original and 
less appealing than, say, Corelli's Trio 
Sonatas of Opp. 1 and 2. It has fewer 
surprises, and its conventionalism tends to 
grow Still, the worth 
having around as an historical curiosity, 


tedious. set is 
and pleasant to dip into from time to time. 
S.F. 

& 

FOSTER: My Old Kentucky Home; Nelly 
Bly; Beautiful Dreamer; Some Folks; I 
Dream of Races; 
Songs of America: Liza Jane; Home 
on the Range; The Fox; Steal Away; 
Rocka My Soul; America the Beautiful; 
John Halloran Choir. 
Stereo CS-30, $6.95. 

8)THE John Halloran Choir is a virtuoso 


Jeannie; Camptown 


Concert Disc 


group, notable for its precision and ac- 
curacy in performance of the very elabor- 
Technical 
these 


ate arrangements made for it. 


difficulties seem not to exist for 


singers. The same may be said, of course, 
for a handful of other choruses practicing 
in the but 


singers have a style of their own. 


country today, Halloran’s 
Their 
performances are very relaxed and easy. 
They can whip up plenty of excitement in 
such songs as The Camptown Races or The 
Fox, but they seem to do it without raising 
their own blood pressure or working up a 


lather. I understand they have a very 
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considerable tollowing, and I can under- 
The program has been well 
Foster is repre- 
sented in playful as well as sentimental 
mood, while the second side of the disc 
travels a not inconsiderable distance from 


stand why. 
planned for contrasts: 


the most famous of cowboy songs to the 


well-known hymn-turned-patriotic-song, 


America the Beautiful. Excellent sound. 
PLM. 

e 
GRIEG: “Peer Gynt’: Suite No. 1, 
Op. 46; Suite No. 2, Op. 55; London 


Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 

Basil Richmond B-19019, 

$1.98. 
ABOTH performances are neatly con- 
ceived and warmly set forth. Of the 
all) much 
expensive—Ormandy’s_ treatment 
tends greater lushness, while 
Barbirolli (in the First Suite) generates 
far more electricity. Considering its age, 
the sound is as good as can be expected. 


Cameron. 


several competing versions 
more 


toward 


Incidentally, some program notes on the 
back covers of this Richmond series (rather 
than a list of other releases) might not bea 
A.K. 


bad idea. 


° 

KHRENNIKOV: Symphony No. 1 in B 
flat Op. 4; State Radio Or- 
chestra of the U. S. S. R. conducted by 
Alexander Gauk; VASSILENKO: Pi- 
ano Concerto in F sharp minor, Op. 128; 
Yakov Zak (piano) with the State 
Radio Orchestra of the U. S. S. R. con- 
West- 


minor, 


ducted by Sergei Vassilenko. 

minster XWN-18678, $4.98. 
ADESPITE the fact that Khrennikov 1s 
highly regarded in the Soviet 
this symphony has little to recommend it. 
Written 
nevertheless 


Union 


twenty ago, it is 
strikingly the 
“‘party line’’ music being produced today 


over years 


similar to 
highly conservative, ‘‘simple” in the 
worst sense of the word, and revealing 
what impresses me as a basic insincerity 
of expression. ~The composer seems to be 
striving throughout, in vain, for a mem- 
orable theme. Vassilenko’s Piano Con- 
certo is a recent work, dating from just 
prior to the composer’s death in 1956. 
What 
seems to me to be little more than a bad 
of Rachmaninoff. In fact, the 


is presumably his mature style 


copy 
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the latter's Third 


opening measures ol 

Concerto and the beginning of this one are 
blood brothers Unlike Rachmaninoff, 
however, Vassilenko has no _ inspired 


thematic material, so that what little in- 


there is here results from Zak's ex 


terest 

pert performance The recording could 

use slightly more resonance but is other- 

wise quite clear 1).FE.M 
* 

KRENEK: Sestina for voice and instru- 

mental ensemble; Bethany Beardslee 


soprano instrumental ensemble con- 


ducted by the composer; Lamentatio 


Jeremiae Prophetae, op. 93; Choir of the 
School for Church Music in 

Prof Martin Flamig, 
Epic LC-3509 (Fromm Music 


state 

Dresden; 

| irector. 

Foundation Twentieth-Century Com- 
posers Series), $4.98. 

A THIS recording shows us two different 


The 
ca pe lla 


aspects of Kfenek’s versatility. 


Lamentations Of Jeremiah for a 
chorus, excerpted here, dates from 1941-42. 
The work is written in the strict twelve- 
tone system, and is notable for its con- 


tinuous depth of feeling. The Sestina, 


which was composed, I think, in 1955 or 


1956 (the notes do not give us the vear), 
shows us the composer after he jumped on 
the bandwagon of the European avant- 
varde Stock- 


hausen, et¢ 


as exemplified by Boulez, 


Krenek proves conclusively 
that he has mastered this style, which 
consists of applying the serial system to all 
See 


For all his craftmanship, 


of music’s materials the January 


issue, page 316 
however, one misses in Kfrenek’s writing a 


certain urgency ,; his musk never seems to 


move forward In this he falls short of 


both Schénberg in the earlier work and 


Boulez in the later one Krenek is, I 


think, a good composer. He is simply not 
a leading one. The performances seem to 


me excellent. Soisthe sound. The jacket 


gives us the text of the Sestina (written by 


Kfenek himself) but omits the text of the 


Lamentations \.S. 
- 

LALANDE: Les fontaines de Versailles; 

Claudine Collart, Genevieve Moizan, 

Berthe Montmart (sopranos), Marie- 


contralto), Michel Séné- 


baritone), 


Thérése Cahn 
chal (tenor), Jacques Dutey 
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Bernard Cottret, Xavier Depraz 


basses), Orchestre de chambre Maurice 


Hewitt conducted by Maurice Hewitt 


Le café (Cantata No. 4 from the Third 
Book of French Cantatas Janine 
Micheau (soprano) Christian Lard 


flute), Marcelle Charbonnier (harpsi- 
chord), Marie-Anne Mocquot (gamba) 
Epic LC-3487, $4.98 

ASOMETHING over a year ago Epic 

released its first recording of Hewitt's 

ensemble (LC-3383, see ARG, November, 

104-5), performing the famous 


A pothéose de Lully, 


with the rather shallow Corrette Concerto 


1957, pp 


Couperin matched 


for Three Flutes This new release 


apparently is the first of a series entitled 
““Fastes et 
“Displays and Entertainments of Ver- 


divertissements de Versailles” 


sailles” Perhaps deliberately, this is 
rather vague, and there is no telling how 
far a_ series of such nature might be 
carried: certainly the literature associated 
with Versailles is extensive enough to 
provide material for a good many records 
In view of this potential goal, however, the 
volume, labeled “La musique et la 
Music and the Setting’’), 
involves a few paradoxes. First, while the 
piece by Michel-Richard de Laland (1657- 
1726) is obviously appropriate, the work 
by Nicolas (1664-1734) 


crammed onto the end of the second side, 


first 


scene’ (“The 


Bernier which is 


has nothing whatsoever intrinsically to 


do with Versailles, and its presence may be 
regarded simply as a bonus out of context 
The separation between the two is em- 
phasized by the fact that the respective 


performances are by entirely distinct 


groups of musicians—Hewitt’s musicians 


have nothing to do with the Bernier. 


\lso, presumably for lack of space, the 


text of the Lalande work is not given, 
whereas that of the Bernier is; and while 


the the Lalande work is 


adequate, the actual text 


synopsis ol 


would be far 


more useful. Finally, contrary to the usual 


standards of such occasional music, and in 


spite of the crabbed mythological non- 


sense of the text, Lalande’s music (in 


Henri-Louis Sarlit’s edition) is far and 


iway the better part of this disc—tuneful, 


vivacious, and _ thoroughly enjoyable. 


Not that the Bernier is to be scorned, by 
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We are not a HI FI ballyhoo label. With us the 
music comes first, and our aim is always to produce 
recordings of balanced excellences—carefully chosen 
music, fine performances, meticulous engineering 
and production, useful jacket notes and texts and 


translations of the vocal music 


We believe that the award of a GRAND PRIX 
DU DISQUE in 1958 for THE PASSION AC- 
CORDING TO ST. JOHN by Alessandro Scarlatti, 
recorded in 1953, serves to emphasize the perman- 
ent values of OVERTONE’S recordings. 


A condensed listing of our releases: 


A. Scarlatt St. John Passion 

Blake Stern, Evangelist; H. Boatwright cond 
Buxtehude: Solo and Choral Cantatas 
Rosenmueller: Solo and Choral Cantatas _ 
Helen Boatwright, St. Thomas's Choir, instru- 
ments, Howard Boatwright cond 

Paul Hindemith conducting Perotin, Dufay, 
Palestrina, Lassus, Handl, Gabrieli, Gesualdo, 
Monteverdi, Weelkes & Bach (2 discs 

Luther Noss—Holtkamp Organ, Yale (3 discs 
Scheidt, Pachelbel, Walther Boehm, Buxtehude 
Quincy Porter: Concerto for 2 Pianos; Dance; 


Symphony—Porter cond. Colonne Orch 


Aldo Parisot & Leopold Mittman (2 discs) 
Cello sonatas by Schubert, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Debussy 


Marcel Dupre playing Bach and Mozart (2 discs) 


Gaspard Le Roux: 7 Suites 
Albert Fuller, Harpsichordist 


Charles Ives: 24 Songs 
Helen Boatwright and John Kirkpatrick 


For complete listings, send for catalogue. 


All records 12” diameter, single channel, long 
play, made from single-channel master tapes and 
playable on any “LP” record player. List $4.98. 
Available at better record dealers or directly from 
Overtone at the list price, postpaid. Full refund 
on direct orders if record unsatisfactory for any 
reason. 


at quality record dealers or from OVERTONE 
139 Shelton Avenue, New Haven 11, Conn. 





any means, and his solo cantata in praise 
of the virtues of coffee is a genteel con- 
trast, as the notes point out, to the more 
familiar if less Coffee Cantata 
No. 211) of Bach. Both performances are 
of highest quality, and have full support 
from excellent sound. 


elegant 


Thus, in spite of the 
paradoxes, this is a distinctly attractive 
record, and the series which it inaugurates 
should be worth watching. J.W.B. 
s 
LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsodies—No. 1 in 
F minor, No. 2 in D minor, No. 3 in D, 
No. 4 in D minor; Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Anatole Fist- 
oulari. Vanguard Stereo Demonstration 
Disc SRV-108-SD, $2.98. 
SFOR those who might be perplexed by 
the numbers and tonalities of the Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies as listed above, a word 
of explanation: these transcriptions (and 
transpositions) correspond, in order, to the 
following of the original piano collection: 
No. 14 in F minor, No. 2 in C sharp minor, 
No. 6 in D flat, and No. 12 in C sharp 
this 


disc is indeed appetizing, and there is the 


minor. As demonstration material 
additional enticement of a bargain price 
The performances here are lively, all in .1l 
quite satisfactory for this rather war-horsy 
music. The sound is adequate, if a bit 

Stereo 
—P.C.P. 


clouded in the heaviest passages. 
contributes a rich, big liveness. 
. 

LULLY: Dies irae; Psaume 50, Miserere 
met Deus; Ethel Sussman (soprano), 
Marie Thérése Debliqui (alto), Ber- 
nard Plantey Jean Mollien 
(tenor), Bernard Cottret (bass), Jeanne 
Baudry (organ), Lamoureux Choir and 
Orchestra, conducted by Marcel Cou- 
raud. Decca Archive ARC-3097. $5.98. 

ATHERE is no need to emphasize that 

Lully laid the foundation for the French 

operatic style. 


(tenor), 


But a pair of motets like 
demonstrate that 
Lully also had much to do with formulat- 
ing the style of French sacred music identi- 
fied with l’ancien régime. All the elements 
soon to become so standardized are here, 
including the rapid alternation of brief solo 


these may serve to 


passages with choral sections and the 
elaborate filigree of trills and sundry 
ornaments which seem so_ superfluous 
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even though they are an integral part of 
In spite of the subject 
matter of the texts, Lully is more con- 


the whole idiom. 


cerned with the details of style than the 


projection of any distinctive mood. 
Thomas of Celano’s Dies irae sequence is 
one of the most awe-inspiring and soul- 
stirring pieces of liturgical poetry to come 
out of the Middle Ages, and it has, of 
course, inspired a number of imaginative 
and dramatic musical settings, many of 
which are known to us as parts of various 
Requiems. Lully’s setting is quite dis- 
appointing when one keeps such com- 
parisons in mind. But one is pleasantly 
surprised to find a ravishing instrumental 
interlude followed by a lovely setting 
of those touching closing words, ‘Pie 
Jesu. Domine, dona eis requiem.” The 


same is true of the other work, which also 


MORLEY: 
In dew roses steeping; Shoot, false love; 
Hark! 


alleluia cheerly; Arise, get up, my dear; 


Now is the month of maying; 


Miraculous love's wounding; 
Leave this tormenting; I go before, my 
gentle nymphs; Good 
fair lades of the May; April 
Though Philo- 
Hard by a crystal 
fountain; Whither away so fast; I 
follow, lo, the footing; O grief!; When lo! 


by break of morning; Beside a fountain; 


darling; Say, 
morrow, 
is in my mistress’ face; 
mela lost her love; 


The Deller Con- 
sort. Vanguard / Bach Guild Stereo 
BGS-5002, $5.98. 

WILBYE: Thus saith my Chloris bright; 
Happy, o happy he; Ye that do live in 
pleasures plenty; Ah, cannot sighs, nor 


Fire, fire, my heart!; 


tears; Stay, Corydon, thou swain; Draw 
on sweet night; Lady, your words do 
spite me; As fair as morn, as fresh as 
May; Weep, weep, mine eyes; I always 
beg; Oft have I vowed; Come, shepherd 
SWAINS ; 


The lady Oriana; The Deller 


Consort. Vanguard/Bach Guild Stereo 
BGS-5003, $5.98. 
3)THESE composers hold their places 
easily among the greatest and the most 
famous figures of the English madrigal 
period. Yet their fame rests largely on a 
few well-known works. Morley was a 
prolific composer and a varied one. But 
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is at its best in its finale. The perform- 
ances here are undistinguished, especially 
among the soloists. The recording, too, 
is not quite up to the usual high standards 
of Deutsche Grammophon. J.W.B. 
* 
MENDELSSOHN: 
minor, Op. 64; 
Fantasia, Op. 46; 


London 


Violin Concerto in E 
BRUCH: — Scottish 
Campoli (violin), 
Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 
Stereo CS-6047, $4.98. 
SYTHE Campoli tone is more often than 
not quite ‘‘pinched”’ sounding, especially 
in the slow movement of the concerto. The 
Mendelssohn is 


London 


generally well paced, 
while the Bruch seems constrained, not 
expansive enough. London's stereo sound 
is quite clean, but it seems to me that the 
PCP. 


violin is oversized. 


though everyone must know Now is the 
month of maying (which typifies the ballet 
or fa-la-la song for most of us), or perhaps 
the more elaborate Fire, fire, my heart 
or the wistful A pril is in my mistress’ face, 
he certainly wrote greater works than 
these, as this recital will demonstrate. 
To mention but two, I like especially 
the affecting memorial to a music-loving 
courtier, Hark! alleluia cheerly, and Hard 
by a crystal fountain from “The Triumphs 
of Oriana’. Wilbye, on the other hand, 
left fewer works, but maintained an ex- 
tremely high standard. His best-known 
madrigals are not included in this re- 
cording—Sweet honey-sucking bees, Adieu, 
fairest 


sweet 


flowers 


Amarillis, Flora gave me 
but there are others quite as fine: 
the light-hearted Stay, 
swain, the magnificently sober and son- 


The Deller 


Corydon, thou 


orous Draw on, sweet night. 


Consort is a_bright-textured ensemble 
built, of course, around the light voice of 
the counter-tenor. For the most part the 


blend is exceptional, though the top 
soprano’s tone is a little vibrant and the 
bass sometimes wants a bit more body. 
But their 


musicianly. 


work is always clean and 
I wish I could commend the 
recording wholeheartedly, but I found a 
good deal of the singing marred by tonal 


distortion. 
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MOZART: 


Divertimento No 


No. 3 in D, K. 185; 
1 in E flat, K. 113; 


Serenade 


M-G-M Orchestra conducted by Ar- 
thur Winograd. M-G-M E-3652, $4.98. 
Miarzendorter (K.113 London LL-1427 


AAS Winograd’s series unfolds, the level 


of achievement set at the outset is main- 


tained: dry, somewhat unimaginative, 


blunt 


in rather 


and rather inflexible performances 


stuffy recorded sound. This is 


all the more regrettable in view of the 
such a 


possibilities inherent in project, 


The 


which was a wonderful idea in itself. 


music thus sometimes sounds almost 
second-rate, which is undoubtedly less its 
own fault than the conductor's. The K 


185 has many passages which foretell the 
wonderful works Mozart was later to com- 


pose in this form, and the form itself is 


already clearly laid out in this early use of 


it The frequent violin solos even 


sug- 
gest those of the ‘‘Haffner’’ Serenade, and 
the second Minuet is a lovely piece that 


even this performance does not spoil. 


The K.113 is, however, more interesting 


in its way Its scoring, for clarinets and 


horns in pairs with the usual strings 


but without the additional winds, in- 
Mozart 


notes, and not 


serted by later according to the 


used here), is quite novel, 
especially in its treatment of the clarinets, 
ind the Italianate spirit of the music 
occasionally faintly suggests 


Vivaldi. 
latter 


of all people 
\ better performance of this 
Divertimento is available in a 
Salzburg recording for London. In spite 
of the somewhat mediocre performances 
and recordings, the annotations for this 


Cole 


here, in 


series by Edward continue to be 


excellent (though giving the 

scoring of K.185, they erroneously include 

a pair of clarinets in place of the correct 

flutes). j.W.B. 
© 


MOZART:* Sonata in C, K. 296; Sonata 
304; Sonata inG, K. 301; 
Milstein (violin Leon Pom- 
Capitol P-8452, $4.98 

B flat, K. 454; 
Yehudi Menuhin 


in E minor, K 
Nathan 
mers (piano). 
MOZART: 
Sonata in A, K 
violin Louis Kentner 
Capitol-EMI G-7123, $4.98. 
ATHE original identification for many of 


Sonata in 
526; 


(piano). 


Mozart's violin and piano sonatas read 
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“Clavierduetti mit Violin’. he distribu- 


tion is made clear; the violin is ‘‘with” the 
keyboard instrument, not (as was the case 
with many pre-Mozartian works) “with 
The early 
Milstein 


Pommers with a naturalness, an ease that 


accompaniment of a violin”. 


sonatas are performed by and 


eliminates all striving. By comparison 


Menuhin and Kentner, though they team 
admirably, give a continual impression of 


the “studied” performance; the ritard 


here, the stress there; the agogic uplift in 
one place and the exact type of imitative 
suits the 


phrasing in another spot. It 


Mozart style per se, but it erases the 
subtle allure that pertains to chamber 
music. Mozart should not be an exercise 


in special detinition. His music demands 
participation, not acquisition. It is the 
that Menuhin- 


But it is 


latter characterizes the 


Kentner recording indeed 


difficult to obliterate the creative largesse 
of Mozart-—the combination of serious- 
ness and the quintessence of grace that 
marks the A work, 


major for example, 


with its every measure pointing the way 


Beethoven would go Both discs are 
cleanly recorded A.C. 
= 
PALESTRINA:  JJissa Aeterna Christi 
munera; Missa Lauda Ston; Les 


Chanteurs de Saint-Eustache conducted 

by R. P. Emile Martin. 

XW N-18693, $4.98 
AONLY portions of these two Masses 
have 


West minster 


appeared previously on_ records, 


foreign and domestic—still available here 
is the Sanctus of the first of the two, con- 
tained in RCA Victor's History of Music 
in Sound, Vol. IN’ (LM-6029). 


since these are the first complete recordings 


Theretore, 


of both works, their release has an auto- 


matic value in that right. These per- 
formers, however, are not new to records. 
They have appeared, for example, in the 
Fauré Requiem under Cluytens for Angel 
(35019); nor are they new to Palestrina, 


Missa 
Martin for a Vox release 


for they recorded the 
Marcelli, under 
PL-6790), 
ceived in some quarters and which has 
Pale- 


strina release for Erato /West minster is not 


Pa pae 


which was rather coolly re- 


since been withdrawn. This new 


a complete triumph either. The best word 
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Jutirus Rupert, Genera Director 


1959 Spring Season: March 30-May 3 





Mon Eve, Mar. 30 MARIA GOLOVIN Sun. Mat., Apr. 19 STREET SCENE 
Menotti) (Weill) 
Thurs. Eve., Apr. 2 STREET SCENE Sun. Eve., Apr. 19 REGINA 
(Weill) (Blitzstein) 
Fri. Eve., Apr. 3 THE BALLAD OF BABY DOE | Thurs. Eve., Apr. 23 MARIA GOLOVIN 
(Moore) (Menotti) 
Sat: Eve., Apr. 4 STREET SCENE Fri. Eve., Apr. 24 THE TRIUMPH OF ST..JOAN 
(Weill) ’) (Dello Joio); THE MEDIUM 
: < (Menotti) 
uN. Cve Apr. 5 THE SCARF (Hoiby); THE 
DEVIL AND DANIEL Sat. Eve., Apr. 25 WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
WEBSTER (Moore) (Floyd) 
Thurs Eve. Apr. 9 WUTHERING HEIGHTS Sun. Mat., Apr. 26 THE SCARF (Hoiby), THE 
(Floyd) DEVIL AND DANIEL 
Fri. Eve, Apr. 10 STREET SCENE WEROTER (sere) 
(Weill) Sun. Eve., Apr. 26 SIx rte pe ye 
aay age ee STREET SCENE ro roan a On ER 
( ) 
a Tues. Eve., Apr. 28 HE WHO GETS SLAPPED 
Sun. Mat., Apr. 12 THE BALLAD OF BABY DOE (Ward) 
Oreers) Thurs. Eve., Apr. 30 SIX CHARACTERS IN 
sun Eve, Apr. 12 HE WHO GETS SLAPPED SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR 
Ward) (Weisgall) 
Thurs. Eve, Apr. 16 THE TRIUMPH OF ST. JOAN | Fri. Eve., May 1 REGINA 
(Dello Joio); THE MEDIUM (Blitzstein) 
(Menotti) Sat. Eve., May 2 THE BALLAD OF BABY DOE 
Fri. Eve, Apr. 17. THE SCARF (Hoiby); THE (Moore) 
DEVIL AND DANIEL Sun. Mat., May3  SUSANNAH 
WEBSTER (Moore) (Floyd) 
Sat. Eve, Apr. 18 SUSANNAH Sun. Eve., May 3 WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
Floyd) Floyd) 


Orchestra, $3.80: 1st Balcony, $3.80, $3.20, $2.50; 2nd Balcony, $2.50, $1.80, $1.50 


MAIL ORDERS TO: 
New York City Center, 131 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Model EL 3516/G53 
Technical Specifications 
Three Tape Speeds—7'/2, 3%, and 1% 
inches per second 
Tracks — Dual 
Heads —Stacked 
Head-Gap-—0.0002 inches 
Frequency Response 
at 7¥2 ips; 50 to 16,000 cps 
at 3% ips; 60 to 10,000 cps 
at 1% ips; 60 to 5,000 cps 
Wow and Flutter—0.15% at 7¥2 ips 
0.2% at 3% ips 
0.35% at 1% ips 





Volume Indicator—Magic Eye (Type EM-84) 
Loudspeaker Integrated, heavy mag- 
net, wide range 

Controls—Piano-key pushbutton console 
Fast Forward and Reverse—Less than 2 
minutes for 1200 ft. of tape 

Automatic Stop—At ends of reel (with 
metalized strips) 

Program Indicator—Built-in, adjustable 
Inputs—(1) radio/phono; (1) microphone 
with mixing facilities 

Outputs—(1) for external speaker; (2) for 
external amplifiers with controls; (1) for 
external amplifier without controls; (1) 
for headphone monitoring recording cir- 
cuit 

Microphone—High-impedance Dynamic 
Tubes—EF-86 (2), ECC83 (2), ECL82 (1), 
EZ90 (1), EM84 (1) 

Line Voltage—117 volts AC 60 cycles 
Power Consumption—80 watts 
Dimensions —1534” x 13” x 8” 
Weight—32 Ibs 

Case—Rugged, European-designed port- 
able carrying case (internally designed 
for optimum acoustic baffling) 


A matching companion piece, identical in 
appearance, containing a second ampli- 
fier and speaker, is available to those 
who seek the convenience of a complete 
portable stereo-tape playback system. 
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We feel that the Stereo version of the Norelco ‘Con- 
tinental’ is the ideal tape recorder for those recordists, 
high fidelity enthusiasts and music lovers who seek a 
professional quality machine at a truly modest price. 
The data listed here, represent painstaking, conserva- 
tive and substantiated laboratory measurements. If you 
find that these data satisfy your technical requirements, 
and reflect those qualities that you consider mandatory 
in your stereo equipment, by all means listen to the 
Stereo version of the Norelco ‘Continental’ at your 
favorite HI-FI center or Camera store. There, we feel 
sure, you will agree with us that the Norelco Stereo 
‘Continental’ is, indeed, a modern masterpiece . . . 


For further descriptive literature write to: 
NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC. 
High Fidelity Products Division 

230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 
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one can find to describe their approach is 
simply “‘French’’—not only in the sense of 
the Frenchified Latin pronunciation, 
itself a trifle, but in their approach to the 
color of the music. Their principal effects 
are achieved through a lavish use of 
dynamics, and while all their diminuendos 
and crescendos are effective emotionally 
they often interfere with the purity of the 
composer's tonal architecture. To be sure, 
this chorus sings well technically, and with 
fine clarity, but the vibrato in the women’s 
voices is excessive for this type of music. 
This notwithstanding, it is good to have 
these works available complete for the 
first time. Excellent sound. —W.B. 
a 
RACHMANINOFF: Piano Concerto No. 
2 in C minor, Op. 18; Julius Katchen 
(piano) with the New Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Anatole Fis- 
toulari. Richmond B-19009, $1.98. 
ATHIS fine performance, first released 
as London LL-384 in 1951, serves as a 
reminder of Katchen’s artistic caliber. 
It is a pity that he has not been repre- 
sented more often in recent releases. I 
feel that the second movement (par- 
ticularly the triplet figurations preceding 


SHOSTAKOVICH: 


Quintet for Piano 


and Strings, Op. 57; Dmitri Shostakovich 
(piano), and the Beethoven Quartet; 
String Quartet No. 1, Op. 49; Komitas 


Quartet. Vanguard VRS-6032, $4.98. 
Aller, Hollywood Quartet...... ..Capitol P-8171 
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the un poco piu animato midway through) 

is taken a shade slowly, but even so the 

presentation is top-notch. The sound is 

not at all bad, either. Not so long ago it 

was the best at any price ALK. 
& 

SAINT-SAENS: Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
G minor, Op. 22; FRANCK: Symphonic 
Variations; Artur Rubinstein (piano) 
with the Symphony of the Air con- 
ducted by Alfred Wallenstein. RCA 
Victor LM-2234, $4.98. 

AAT seventy-two, Rubinstein is in the 

bloom of a late developmental stage that 

most artists dream about but never reach. 

Still in full command of a stunning tech- 

nique, he seems to gain ever more and 

more of the insight and coloristic richness 
that comes only with maturity. With one 
slight reservation, these statements sparkle 
with a jewel-like elegance and easily rank 
at the top of their listings in the catalogue. 
All I object to is the (unmarked) ritardandi 
accorded the second theme of the second 
movement in the Saint-Saéns. The 
slower tempo tends to compromise slightly 
the intended scherzo quality. Wallenstein 
is a fine collaborator. The engineering is 
first-rate. —A.K. 


Guilet Quartet (Op. 49) M-G-M E-3113 
AHISTORIC performances are not neces- 
sarily great ones, and masterpieces tend 
to evolve lives of their own. Thus the 
1940 premiére of the Quintet as mirrored 
here by the original personnel is intense 
and powerful, but not definitive in terms 
of the music as printed. Shostakovich’s 
monodynamic conception may have a 
special meaning for him; his recordings of 
some of the Preludes and Fugues from 
Op. 87, however, show that his pianism is 
not at fault. The Beethoven Quartet is 
blameless. Sans Shostakovich, indeed, 
they play with exceptional insight and 
technique. Had we not the great per- 
formance of the Quintet on Capitol to go 
by, the inner finesse of this work might 
pass unnoticed here. The dividend is 
welcome, but a somewhat better per- 
formance and recording of this by the 
Guilets is available on M-G-M. The 
documentary value of this release is of 
course not to be gainsaid. 1... 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLV 


Axiom: The first and most important component of a High Fidelity Stereophonic phonograph 
system is the phonograph record. 

It is a little known fact that until now the dynamic range of phonograph records has been restricted 
by the inadequacies of certain cartridges and pick-up arms. Since this new series was successfully 
recorded with tremendously increased dynamic range and since Audio Fidelity does not wish to com- 
promise the full potential of this recording project to accommodate inadequate equipment, we announce 
with great pleasure and infinite satisfaction the new Audio Fidelity First Component Series*. 

Since Audio Fidelity desires to raise still further the high quality standards of its product and to 
maintain the Highest Standard of High Fidelity in this industry, we decided to increase the dynamic 
and frequency range, and level of sound of the records in this new series—and state therefore that we 
can certify only the highest quality cartridges and arms to track the First Component Series. 

We do not recommend that you buy these records unless your equipment is of the first rank. If you 
are in doubt, the Audio Fidelity First Component Stereo Test Record (FCS 50,000) provides a ready 
means of determining the tracking ability of your high fidelity stereo equipment. 

The following arms and cartridges have been found by Audio Fidelity to be capable of tracking its 
First Component Series records: 


ARMS: Audax—KT 16; Elac; ESL—310S, P-100; Fairchild—282; Garrard—TPA/12; G. E.—TM-2G; 
Grado; Gray 212; Pickering 140; Rekokut: S-120, S-160; Shure Dynetic. 


MAGNETIC CARTRIDGES: Dynaco B & O Stereodyne; ESL Gyro/ Jewel; Fairchild XP-4; General Electric 
GC-5, GC-7, CL-7; Grado; Pickering 371; Scott-London 1000 matched arm and cartridge; Shure M3D 
Professional ‘‘Dynetic’’; Stereotwin (Elac) 200; Weathers FM Stereo Cartridge and matched tone arm. 
NOTICE TO INDUSTRY: This First Component Series is original and unique. 
Any attempt at infringement or plagiarism will result in prompt and vigorous prosecution: 
ones. aro rom AUDIO FIDELITY, INC., 770 Eleventh Avenue, New York 19, New York. 
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SMETANA: The Moldau; Excerpts from 
“The Bartered Bride’; ENESCO: 
Rumanian Rhapsody No. 1; WEIN- 
BERGER: Polka and Fugue from 
““Schwanda"’; Vienna State Opera Or- 
chestra conducted by Hermann Scher- 
chen. Westminster Stereo WST-14030, 
$5.98. 

STHIS record starts with an overly 

pastoral Mo'dau that never gains much 

impetus, goes drowsily through the 

Weinberger, and finally wakes up on side 

two, in the middle of the Enesco Rhapsody, 

finishing off with a really peppy playing of 
the ‘‘Bartered Bride’ excerpts. Thus the 
performa'ices range from poor to excellent 
in very neat order. Westminster’s sound 
is on the whole really fine, although the 

strings, especially in The Moldau, seemed a 

bit distant in relation to the other instru- 

ments. Stereo lends clarity and spacious- 
ness. PLP. 
* 

Music of Johann Strauss: “Die Fleder- 
maus’’ Overture, Pizzicato Polka, Blue 
Danube Waltz, Emperor Waltz, Perpetual 
Motion, Tales from the Vienna Woods; 
Musical Arts Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Leonard Sorkin. Con- 
cert-Disc Stereo CS-28, $6.95. 

SLOVERS of lilt certainly can gorge 

themselves with records like this one, 

which is quite acceptable on all counts. 

The orchestra plays with zest and polish, 

and fine stereo sound enhances the mood 

nicely. The only criticism one can direct 
at Concert-Disc concerns the ghastly 
notes, which are the worst kind of folksy 


advertising blurb. P.C.P. 
* 

R. STRAUSS: Traum durch die Dém- 

merung; Stindchen; Morgen!; Wozu 


noch, Mddchen; Freundliche Vision; O 
wairst du mein; Befreit; Herr Lenz; 
Die Nacht; Ach weh mir ungliickhaftem 


Mann; All mein Gedanken; Heim- 
liche Aufforderung; Nachtgang; Ich 


liebe dich; Ruhe, meine Seele; Zueig- 
nung; Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (bari- 
tone) and Gerald Moore (piano). 
Angel 35600, $4.98 or $3.98. 
ABY this time it can be taken for granted 
that anything Fischer-Dieskau  under- 
takes to sing will benefit by his keen musi- 
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cal intelligence. Indeed, to some of his 
less appreciative listeners his singing is 
too thoughtful, lacking in spontaneity. 
Having recently been arguing this point, 
I approached this Strauss recital with 
especially keen interest. Would this re- 
markable singer be able to justify the in- 
clusion of such songs as Staindchen and 
also Befreit, not music usually associated 
with the baritone voice? One remembers 
the lifeless singing of another great bari- 
tone, Heinrich Schlusnus, in the Stdnd- 
chen. Of course, Fischer-Dieskau would 
never be caught in so glaring a mistake. 
On the contrary, he gives us a new insight 
into the all too well-known song. He 
actually sings the notes as Strauss wrote 
them, without cutting corners in the 
tripping passages or lingering inordinate- 
ly over the sustained high notes. And this 
he does with so light and caressing a tone 
quality that the words take on a new mean- 
ing. Traum durch die Démmerung, at 
first, does seem a little studied; perhaps 
the dynamic contrasts are too great; yet 
one comes back eagerly to hear it again. 
Heimliche Aufforderung is another song in 
which a careful observance of the note 
values comes as a novelty, and here Fisch- 
er-Dieskau saves his climax for the end. 
Morgen! Isa shade or two less successful 
simply because the voice is a little big in 
the recording for the piano tone. It does 
not enter, as Schumann’s used to do, 
seemingly out of the piano. When all is 
said and done Befreit may be most effective 
in a contralto voice (no one has sung it 
better than Rosette Anday), but this 
baritone leaves no doubt that it is a great 
song. His pianissimo treatment of Die 
Nacht seems to me definitive, and the way 
he builds the climax in Zueignung is a real 
eye (or ear) opener. Every song on the 
program deserves extended comment. I 
know of no other singer to match this 
program today. PL. 
s 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Violin Concerto in D, 
Op. 35; SAINT-SAENS: Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 28; Igor 
Oistrakh (violin); Pro Arte Orchestra 
conducted by Wilhelm Schuechter. 
Angel 35517, $4.98 or $3.98. 
ATHE younger Oistrakh refuses to be 
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conditioned. He gives “‘new’’ meaaings to 
this concerto by the simple means of 
retaining the music within its frame; he 
does not add any glaring highlights, or 
shoot it through with personal electricity. 
The result is a calm, and yet exciting 
experience. His tone is sweet and he 
firmly controls the rhetorical bravado. 
The Saint-Saéns is just as expertly con- 
trolled and forms an excellent foil to the 
Russian work. Orchestra and sound are 


excellent. AL. 
< 


VIVALDI: Gloria in D; Motetto a Canto; 
Friederike Sailer (soprano); Margarete 
Bence (contralto); Pro Musica Choir 
and Orchestra, Stuttgart, conducted by 
Marcel Couraud. Vox Stereo ST-PL- 
10.390, $5.95. 

Pellizzari; Vivente; Carbi... ... Harmony 7096 
SYTHIS fourth recording of the Vivaldi 
Gloria was released in monophonic form 
a year or so ago; the Stabat Mater, for 
contralto solo, has been dropped from 
the stereo version. Of the four Gloria 
recordings we have had, this seemed to 
me all in all the best, though I liked the 
work of Claudia Carbi, Pellizzari’s con- 
tralto. The original Vox performance of 
Pedrollo, and also that made for West- 
minster by Jouvé, are no longer listed. 
A special brightness characterizes this re- 
cording, enhanced by the use of the 
harpsichord rather than the organ as con- 
tinuo. The tempi are on the whole 
brisker than those of Pellizzari, but less 
frantic than those of Jouvé Couraud’s 
soloists are excellent, and sing beautifully 
together. The .VWotetto for soprano solo 
with strings is an elaborately florid piece 
and not an especially grateful one. Sailer 
does not succeed in making it sound easy. 
lhe effect of the recording is increased by 
the added dimension of stereo, a_par- 
ticular benefit to this kind of music. 


PL... 
. 


VIVALDI: The Four Seasons; Stuttgart 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by Karl 
Miinchinger. London Stereo CS-6044, 
$4.98 

S\WHILE the approach here is on the 

sedate side, the results are quite lovely and, 

as far as | am concerned, in all respects 
more than satisfactory. A word of com- 
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This is the music that draws thunderous ap- 
plause every time, even from the sophisti- 
cated box-holders at Carnegie Hall. Rous- 
ingly performed by Dimitri Mitropoulos and 
the New York Philharmonic. 

Marche Slav—Tchaikovsky: Marche Slav, 
Capriccio Italien; Moussorgsky: Night on Bald 
Mountain; Skalkottas: Four Greek Dances— 
New York’ Philharmonic, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Conductor ML 5335 MS 6044 (stereo) 


GUARANT&@ED HIGH-FIDELITY AND 
STEREO-FIDELITY RECORDS BY 


COLUMBIA 


*Columbia’’ ‘‘Masterworks’’ @ Marcas Reg. 
z= division of Columbia Broadcasting System. Inc 











mendation for the sensible balance be- 
tween the solo violin and the orchestra; 
for once we needn't cope with a fifty-foot 
fiddle. London's sound is clean, wide- 
range, and spacious, if overly bright. I 
achieved proper balance (for me anyway) 
only with my treble controls swung con- 
siderably below the “‘flat’’ position; once 
this balance had been achieved, however, 


the sound was above reproach. i OE 
a 

WAGNER: “Die Walkiire’—Act 1; 

Kirsten Flagstad (Sieglinde); Set 


Svanholm (Siegmund); Arnold van Mill 
(Hunding); Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Hans’ Knap- 
pertsbusch; ‘‘Gotterddmmerung’’—Dawn,; 
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Siegfried’s Rhine Journey;  Siegfried’s 
Funeral March; Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch. London Stereo set OSA- 
1204, four sides, $11.96. 
SONE thinks of Flagstad as Briinnhilde 
rather than Sieglinde, but the latter was 
the role of her history-making debut at the 
Metropolitan in 1935. It is therefore un- 
derstandable if she retains a fondness for 
it. The music still lies for the most part 
well for her; one cannot help being im- 
pressed by the wealth of tone that is hers 
even today. Only in a few passages, such as 
Stegmund, so nenn’ ich dich, dowe have the 
sense that she is taxed by the music. 
Svanholm, nine years Flagstad’s junior, is 
not so comfortable, especially in the 
Winterstitirme outpouring. Van Mill is a 
creditable, if lightweight, Hunding. Knap- 
pertsbusch is described in the leaflet as 
“possibly the greatest of living Wagnerian 
conductors’. Needless to say, he is com- 
plete master of the score. It may be he 
holds back in deference to the singers; the 
tempi are on the slow side. For the most 
part the stereophonic sound is of great 
splendor, though at times the voices seem 
to come rather close. In the “Gétterddm- 
merung’’ excerpts, by the orchestra alone, 
the sound is broad and spacious \n 
excellent booklet is provided with the set, 
containing not only the text and transla- 


tion but also an intelligently prepared 


synopsis of the action. P.L.M. 
2 
WAGNER: “Die Walkiire’’—Briinnhild: 


Wotan Duet; ‘Der fliegende Hollander” 
Senta-Dutchman Duet; Birgit Nilsson 
soprano); Hans Hotter (baritone); 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Leopold Ludwig. Angel 35583, $4.98. 
ATHE great “Flying Dutchman” duet is 
given complete from the Dutchman’s en- 
trance, and the final scene from “ Walkiire”’ 
proceeds from Briinnhilde’s Bitte to the 
end. Both scenes are given exciting per- 
formances; the two singers are in the 
groove and the orchestral playing is elo- 
quent. I like Miss Nilsson far better here 
than in her recent Wagner scenes. The 
voice is warm and round, with none of the 
uncertainties that bothered me _ before. 
She does have a moment of tremulousness 
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at the unaccompanied start of Briinn- 
hilde’s ‘‘request,”’ surely one of the hardest 
assignments Wagner ever gave a soprano, 
But she recovers nobly. Hotter, as we a!l 
know, is a great artist, one of the finest 
Wagnerians of our time. Whatever he 
does has life and meaning. At present, un- 
happily, his voice if frayed and tired; he 
has to make up with his mind what his in- 
strument cannot do. To his everlasting 
credit he is able to do just that. The 
engineering throughout is as good as the 
performances. P.L.M. 
a 
WALDTEUFEL: Waltzes—Les Patin- 
eurs, Mon Réve, Estudiantina, Grenadiers, 
Pomone, Espata; Philharmonia Pro- 
menade Orchestra conducted by Henry 
Krips. Angel Stereo S-35426, $5.98. 
S)THIS charmer leaves little to be de- 
sired. The playing is polished, energetic, 
and light-hearted; everything has been 
handled with impeccable good taste. The 
sound is smooth and clean, a good bit 
higher in level than most Angel releases, 
and the effect of stereo decidedly apparent 
Incidentally, that’s no misprint in the 
conductor's first name: Henry is Josef’s 
brother. rar. 
+ 
WALTON: Symphony (1935); Philhar- 
monic Promenade Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Adrian Bouit. 
Stereo WST-14012, $5.98. 
s) THERE is every reason to believe that 


West minster 


Boult’s performance of this stunning work 
is authentic. In following the score, how- 
ever, I feel there is slightly more to this 
work than is revealed here. At moments, 
Boult is perhaps a little more tame than 
the music needs to be. For the most part, 
however, he is dynamic and imaginative, 
with an orchestra that displays the soul of 
virtuosity. As to technical aspects of 
composition and orchestration, Walton is 
almost without peer among moderns, and 
no better example of his work exists than 
this symphony. Despite his often-noticed 
affinity to Sibelius, he speaks with author- 
itv and sincerity. The Presto, con malizia 
is a masterpiece of irregular rhythms and 
controlled orchestral textures. West- 
minster’s stereo sound is brilliant and 
—D.H.M. 


wide-range. 
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Vocal recitals, 


Fabulous Vienna: “.\/me. Pompadour” 


Josef, ach Josef (Fall); Fritzi Massary 
soprano); M. Pallenberg (baritone); 
“Vme. Pompadour” Iin_ Liebesfalle 
Fall); Fritzi Massary (soprano 

“Der Ziveunerbaron’’—Ja, das alles auf 
Ehr; “Indigo” Launisches Gluck 
Strauss); Josef Schmidt (tenor); ‘‘Jm 
Weissen Ross'l’’ —Im Wetssen Ross'l am 
Wolfgangsee; Mein Liebeslied muss ein 


Walzer sein (Benatzky); Marcel Wit- 
trisch (tenor); “‘Das Lied der Liebe” 

Du bist mein Traum (Strauss-Korngold- 
Herzer); ‘‘Giuditta’’——Freunde das Leben 
ist lebenswert (Lehar); Helge Roswaenge 
tenor); ‘Der Verschwender’’—Hobellied 


Kreutzer); Leo Slezak (tenor); ‘“‘Boc- 
caccio’ —Hab’ ich nur deine Liebe 
Suppé); Julius Patzak (tenor); ‘Der 
Bettelstudent’’—Ich knuepfte manche sarte 
Bande (Milloecker); Franz Voelker 
tenor); “Die Dubarry’’—Ja, so istsiedie 
Dubarry (Milloecker) ; Gita Alpar 
(soprano) ; “Die Bajadere’’—Finale 
Kalman); ‘Der Graf von Luxemberg” 

Liebe Freund (Lehar); Gita Alpar 


(soprano); Herbert Ernst Groh (tenor); 
“Giuditta’’—Du bist meine Sonne; “Der 
Zarewitsch’’—Wolgalied (Lehar); Franz 
Voelker (tenor); ‘Der Zarewitsch” 
Willst du? (Lehra); Richard Tauber 
(tenor). Scala SC-841, $5.95. 
ATHE latitude of this program is indicated 
by the inclusion of Kreutzer’s Hobellied, 
from incidental music to a play produced 
in 1836, a song well established in various 
collections of German folk songs. If one 
reads the extraordinary notes, and con- 
siders the defense there given of light 
music—including Kienzl’s “Evangelimann”™ 
and Janaéek’s ‘“Jenufa"’(!) and the lumping 
together of Mozart's ‘‘Entftihrung aus dem 
Serail” and ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro’’ as examples 
of Singspiel-—one gets the impression that 
almost anything goes. Asa matter of fact 
it does, for this music (not really so varied 
on the program as this buildup suggests) 
is charming in its own way when sung by 
singers who are at home in the Viennese 
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mostly reissues 


traditions, as it is here. Some of the 
artists, like Massary and Alpar, seem to 
belong more specifically to the operetta 
world, though most achieved equal 
distinction there and in the more serious 
opera house. There is tine singing of the 

“Zigeunerbaron” entrance song by the 

lamented Josef Schmidt, and the lilting 

music of ‘Jim Weissen Ross’! (produced in 
this country as White Horse Inn) by 

Wittrisch. Slezak, in the aforementioned 

Hobellied, exploits a broad Viennese 

accent, which I suppose is the reason for 

including the song, and Patzak does well 
by one of the real gems, Hab’ ich nur deine 

Liebe. Noelker is outstanding in his 

several numbers—one wonders why he is 

not more sought after today—and of 
course Tauber tinishes off with just the 

needed flourish P.L.M. 

% 

HAHN: Paysage; LISZT: O komm’ im 
Traum; LEONCAVALLO: ** Pag- 
liacci’’—Jetzt spielen; MOZART: ‘“‘Zau- 
berfléte’’—Dies Bildnis; BIZET: ‘‘Car- 
men" —Blumenarie; VERDI: “1/1 Trova- 
tore’ —Dc&s nur fiir dich; MASCAGNI: 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”™’ Siciliana; 
AUBER: ““Muette de Portici’’—Der 
Feinde Macht (with Richard Mayr); 
OFFENBACH: “Barbe Bleue’’—Welch 
ein liebliches Frauenbild; R. STRAUSS: 
Morgen; ROSSINI: “Guillaume Tell” 

O Seligkeit (with Grete Forst); SCHU- 
MANN: Die Lotosblume; MOZART: 
Das Veilchen; VERDI: ‘Ernani”’ 
Arie; VERDI: ‘Aida’’—Holde Aids; 
MEYERBEER: ‘Africaine’’—Land so 
wunderbar; Leo Slezak (tenor). Scala 
SC-844, $5.95. 

ALIKE other famous Otellos, Slezak 

really had two careers, though he did not 

begin asa baritone. Marking his debut in 

1896, he enjoyed considerable popular 

acclaim for some twelve years before 

heeding the complaints of the critics who 
found flaws in his singing. Dropping 
everything, he went for a year of intensive 
study with Jean de Reszke in Paris. With 
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the exception of Paysage and possibly 
O komm’ im Traum (needless to say the 
latter is not by Hahn, though so labeled), 
all the arias on the first side of this disc 
would seem to belong to the pre-de Reszke 
period. The contrast in vocal style is 
quite striking. Paysage is sung rather 
slowly and dreamily; tonally it is exquiste 
and relaxed, with a beautiful easy flow 
The French diction is careful and very 
distinct. One does not find such poise in 
all the older performances. Dies Bildnis 
is perhaps a little rushed by recording time 
limitations, and the tone production is 
less free. The “Carmen” air, which always 
suffers in German translation, is certainly 
not a model of easy singing, nor does the 
“Trovatore’’ (for all its lovely details) 
match the later Italian version on Colum- 
bia The Siciliana is a little hasty and 
casual, but the duet with Mayr is pleasant 
if not terribly exciting. It should be added 
that though the early Slezak may have 
been an uneven singer he had a strongly 
personalized voice and style, and he was 
always interesting. The Offenbach number 
is electrically recorded, which places it as 
no earlier than 1926, when the voice was 
understandably on the decline. There is 
some pushing of the tone, but the light 
parts of the aria are nicely forward. Mor- 
gen also is an early electrical recording, 
sensitively sung on an intimate level, but 
the piano is not too cleanly reproduced 
Ihere is nice teamwork in the duet with 
Forst, which takes us back to the early 
days again. Die Lotosblume is a justly 
admired recording, and I have always been 
partial to Das Veilchen, though Slezak 
ritards a mite too much at the end (ample 
compensation is made by his treatment of 
the word herzig's The remaining arias 
are good samples of his singing, though all 
lose something by being sung in German. 
The “Aida” has an amazingly long held 
B flat at the end. P.L.M. 
e 
WAGNER: “Die Walkiire’’—Wotans Ab- 
schied; “‘Die Meinstersinger’’—Flieder- 
monolog; Schusterlied; Wahn! Wahn!; 
Verachtet mir die Meister nicht; ‘‘Tann- 
hduser’’—Als du in kiihnen Sang; 
MEYERBEER: “Les Huguenots” 
WEBER: 


Schwur und Schwertwethe; 
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“Der Freischiits—Arie des Eremiten: 
LORTZING: Sonst spielt ich mit 
sceptor; WEBER: ‘“Euryanthe’’— Wo 
berg’ ich mich; SCHUBERT: Aus 
Heliopolis I, Op. 65, no. 3; Im Aben- 
droth; Friedrich Schorr (baritone), 
Scala SC-842, $5.95. 
ATHOUGH the Wagner titles may all 
look familiar to old-time collectors, these 
are mostly acoustics and not the familiar 
HMV\-Victor electric recordings. They 
lack, therefore, some of the orchestral 
color that was possible in the later re- 
cordings, but they catch the splendid voice 
in its earlier prime. Schorr was often 
criticized on one point (and rarely on any 
other): that his top tones never were so 
free and open as those of his Italian col- 
leagues. This was, of course, char- 
acteristic of the German school, and he 
himself admitted that in order to retain 
the richness in the lower and medium 
registers, so fitting for such roles as Hans 
Sachs and Wotan, he had _ sacrificed 
something on the top. This criticism was 
less valid in the days when these recordings 
were made than it was to be later; there- 
fore they are valuable. Sometimes, as in 
Wotans Abschied, the tempo is hurried (if 
I remember, this was originally on two 
ten-inch sides) and the orchestral portions 
are drastically cut; in the finale from 
‘* Veistersinger” there is a definite speeding 
up and no chorus to finish off. But these 


“a 


are excellent records. The ‘‘Tannhduser” 
and ‘‘Freischiitz’"’ excerpts belong to the 
electric period; the latter was at one time 
fairly well known. The scene from 
‘Huguenots’, in German with assisting 
soprano and chorus, is rare and effective 
The Lortzing aria could hardly be better 
(the ‘Don Giovanni’ Serenade that 
originally backed it is listed on the label 
but not included in the grooves). The 
long ‘“Euryanthe’ scene is difficult and 
nowadays rarely sung, for which reason it 
is doubly welcome. And _ since Schorr 
enjoyed a fine reputation as a lieder singer, 
the two Schubert songs have special value. 
They are both done with orchestra, which 
is not too much of a hindrance in Aus 
Heliopolis, also the better sung of the two. 
In Im Abendroth the singer seems not 
-P.L.M. 


quite at his ease. 
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| Two by McCormack 


Irish Songs: Little Town in the Auld 
Macushla 
Macmurrough); Where the River Shan- 


County Down (Sanders); 


on Flows (Russell); Somewhere a Voice 
is Calling (Tate); “The Bohemian 
Girl’’—Then you'll remember me (Balfe); 
The Foggy Dew (Clay) (piano, Spencer 
Clay); When Irish eyes are smiling 
Ball); ‘ Maritana’’—There is a flower 
that bloometh (Wallace); Molly Bawn 
Lover) Molly Brannigan (Old Irish) 
piano, Spencer Clay); Mother Machree 
Ball) (piano, Edwin Schneider); KAath- 
leen Mavourneen (Crouch) (piano, Ed- 
win Schneider); The Rose of Tralee 
(Old Irish); J hear you calling me 
Marshall) (piano, Edwin Schneider); 
John McCormack (tenor). RCA Cam- 
den CAL-407, $1.98. 
AIN a sense there were two John Mc- 
Cormacks: there was the very serious 
artist whose greatest pleasure lay in sing- 
ing Wolf, Schubert, and Bach, and there 
was the superb encorist, who kept his de- 
lighted compatriots coming back to hear 
just the repertory represented by this 
program. Of course, in the realest sense 
these two McCormacks were all of a piece. 
The same serious musicianship, the same 
attention to details both of music and 
text that the tenor lavished on // mio 
tesoro were used to make I hear you calling 
me sound many times more important 
than it was. In the mouths of lesser 
masters these Irish songs would often 
be insufferably maudlin; when he sang 
them they were transfigured by his art. 
\nd after all, this is what it means to be 
All but the last four of 
these listed songs are heard in acoustic 
recordings, ranging mostly from the early 
days of McCormack’'s Victor affiliation. 
Happily, the program is thus arranged so 


a great singer. 


the electrics come at the end. The 

latest date is 1930, so that the voice 

is in good estate throughout. —P.L.M. 
* 


MARSHALL: J hear you calling me; 


LIDDLE: A Farewell; CAPEL: Love's 
Golden Treasury; SQUIRE: Like stars 


above; ADAMS: Roses; BALFE: ‘The 
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Bohemian Girl’ — When otherlips; CLAY: 
I'll sing thee songs of Araby; MOORE: 
Has sorrow thy young days shaded; 
METCALF: Absent; MARSHALL: 
When shadows gather; RONALD: 
O lovely night; ROECKEL: Green Isle 
of Erin; ROBINSON: Snowy-breasted 
Pearl; CLARIBEL: Come back to 
Erin; CHOUGH: Kathleen Mavourneen; 
HATTON: Sweetheart, Good- 
bye; John McCormack (tenor). Scala 
SC-843, $5.95. 

ASCALA'S second McCormack recital is 

drawn entirely from the 1906-8 Odeon 


Goodbye, 


recordings. It contains a number of songs 
better known in the later Victor versions. 
In general it may be said that the later 
recordings are more mature artistically, 
though the youthful quality of these per- 
formances has a charm of its own. .\ good 
case in point is McCormack's first J hear 
you calling me, sung with piano accom- 
I have some doubts about the 


Gigli 


three 
high fideyity LP albums 


Italian Songs 
Canario cantatore (Campese) ¢ Chesta canzona 
(Piccinelli) * Ninna Nanna (Ricci) ¢ Luna nova 
(Costa) ¢ Tre parole (Cecconi) ¢ Ninna Nanna (Salta) 
¢ Varca lucente (Mangieri) « Ave Maria (Ceccont) 
e with Orchestra conducted by ENRICO SIVIERI 
BLP-1095 (de luxe 10’’ LP)...... 4 


italian Classic songs 


Selve Amiche (Caldara) ¢ Vergin tutto amor — 
(Durante) ¢ Orontes: Intorno all'idol mio (Cesti) 
O cessate di piagarmi (Scarlatti) ¢ Lamento 
d’ Arianna (Monteverdi) ¢ Caro mio ben (Giordano) 
¢ Per la gloria d’'adoravi (Bononcini) ¢ Atalanta: 
Care Selve (Handel) © Gia il sole dal Gange 
(Scarlatti) ¢ Cangia, cangia tue voglie (Fasolo) 
Vittoria, Vittoria (Carissimi) ¢ Ah se tu dormi 
(Bassani) ALP-1174 (de luxe 12’’ LP)........ 4.98 
Neapolitan Songs 
Torna a Surriento (de Curtis) ¢ Senza Nisciuno 
(de Curtis) « Carmela (de Curtis) ¢ "A Canzone 
*e Napule (de Curtis) ¢ Santa Lucia (Cottrau) ¢ 
Lucia, Luci (de Curtis) © O Sole Mio (di Capua) 

Addio a Napoli (Cottrau) ¢ with Members of 
La Scala Orchestra 
DEP 20546 Che Ree WO" EP Pas oo 6 ccc cscccececs 4.49 


paniment. 





Send Check or Money Order — 
Add 50 cents each order or Packing & Shipping. 
Penna. Residen 3 percent Sales Tax. 
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pitches of the next two or three selections, 
for the voice sounds deeper than natural; 
certainly by my turntable and pitchpipe 
When other lips (more familiarly known as 
Then you'll remember me) is a half-tone 
below the score. Absent, which McCor 
mack seems never to have recorded again, 
is attractive in this rather free and con- 
When shadows gather 


fa 


versational delivery 
seems to me the most successful of all as a 
reproduction, though Come back to Erin 
ilso is very good. O /ovely night ends with 
i charac teristic illy long sustained high 
tone. All in all, this is a good cross-section 
of the early McCormack — repertory 


py 
* 

Songs of Brazil: Nhapope; Nesta rua; 
Vodinha (Seresta no. 5 
Redondilha (Seresta no. 11); Caranguejo; 
Yaneo (Villa-Lobos Chario (Ovalle 


1 folhinha da _ Pimenta 


Pai-da-mato; 


Mignone 


Vorena, morena (Gallet); Het de 
guir teus passos (Henriqué); Acainto 
Cameu Pingo daqua (de Souza 
Papae corumiassu; Bahia; Meu amoi 
te om; Coco de minha terra (Tavares 
Festa de ogum (de Oliveira); Sarita 


Gloria (soprano ind Anthony Chenaka 
plano Washington \ k-408, $4.98 
ACULTURE, broad) sympathies, and 


boundless enthusiasm are among. this 
singer's assets \s a Brazilian she takes 
pride in the songs of her native land, 


ind she wants to do her part to make 


them known abroad Some vears ago 
RCA Victor issued a single LP side ol 
these songs combined with some or- 


chestral ballet music which was at least 
Latin-American This new full recital is 
much fairer to the artist The first side 
is devoted to Villa-Lobos, unquestion ibly 
the best known of the composers repre 
sented. His songs draw generously on the 
wellsprings of Brazilian folklore, and he 
ichieves considerable variety in them 
On the reverse we have a procession of his 
Miss Gloria’s 


sweet and appealing voice is at its best 


distinguished compatriots. 
in this program. She has a good legato 
for the sustained moods, a sly sparkle for 
the more arch numbers. Some of the 
songs were first made known by _ the 
lamented Elsie Houston; it is to Miss 
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Gloria's credit that she retains her own 
individuality in bringing them back to 
us P.L.M. 
a 
Concert Encores: 7he Song of the Flea 
Beethoven); On the Road to Manda- 
lay (Speaks Thunderin’ wonderin’ 
MacGimsey); Jonah and the Whal 
MacGimsey); The Gambler's Lament 
Niles); French Lessons (Wolf); The 
Seminartan (Mussorgsky); The Green- 
Eyed Dragon (Charles); The Song of the 
Flea (Mussorgsky); My Friend (Ma- 
lotte); The Goat Brother Will, Brother 
John (Sacco); Into the Night (Edwards); 
My Journey's End (Foster); Jerome 
Hines (basso) and Alexander Alexay 
piano). London 5397, $4.98. 
AHINES possesses one of the finest, 
biggest bass voices now before the public 
\t the Metropolitan he is known as a com- 
petent, conscientious artist. When he sets 
himself, as he has done here, to interpret 
a program of “he-man” songs, he can roll 
out his ample tones and lay on the dra- 
matics. For variety he goes a little into 
dialects, including a kind of near-Cockney 
in The Road to Mandalay. He is more suc- 


cessful in this kind 


f song than in the 
more sentimental items, such as_ the 
Malotte and Edwards pieces. One can 
easily imagine an audience responding 
to such a program in an auditorium, and 
[ am sure there will be plenty to enjoy 
it at home. One notable novelty is the 
Beethoven setting of Goethe's Song of the 
Flea, sung here, like the Mussorgsky 
version, in English. P.L.M. 
eo 
French Chansons and Dances of the 
16th Century: (Selections by Thomas 
Crecquillon, Claude Gervaise, Nicholas 
Gombert, Clemens non Papa, Cyprien 
de Rore, Roland de Lassus, Adrian Le 
Roy, Eustache du Caurroy, Claudin de 
Sermisy, and Claude Goudimel, and 
also from the Attaiagnant Collection 
Pro Musica Antiqua of Brussels di- 
rected by Safford Cape. Period SPL- 
738. $4.98. 
ATHOUGH this recording was made 
after the change in the group's personnel 
including the lamentable loss of the fine 
alto, Jeanne Deroubaix) the Brussels en- 
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semble is up to its usual standards of ex- 
cellence in this miscellaneous and enter- 
But Cape has little to 
do with anything beyond the conducting, 


taining program. 


ind did not write the notes as is his wont; 

his substitute is considerably inferior 

Worse vet, there are no texts or transla- 

tions included, which often leaves one 

in the dark as to what the vocal numbers 
ire all about. In addition, the plainly 
eighteenth-century painting reproduced 
on the cover is absurdly out of place. 
Thus, if what might have been an ex- 
cellent release leaves something to be de- 
sired, the blame does not lie with the 
performers. Musically, no complaint. 
-].W.B 
. 

Music of the Episcopal Church: O Lux 
Beata Trinitas (Fayrfax); Praise Ve the 
Lord, Ve Children (Tye); 
from Short Service) (Byrd); 


Nunc dimittis 
Fauxbour- 
dons to the Magnificat (Morley); Thou 
Knowest, Lord, the Secrets of Our Hearts 
Purcell); The Sacrifice of God Is a 
Troubled Spirit (Greene); Psalm 23, 
ung toan Anglican Chant (Goss); Nunc 
dimittis (from Service in B flat) (Stan- 
ford); Oculi Omnium (Wood); Oh How 
{miable Are Thy Dwellings (Vaughan 
Williams) ; 


Vissa Cantuariensis 


Sanctus and Benedictus (from 
(Rubbra); = The 
Vicene Creed (Wyton); Benedictus es 
Benedictus es Domine, B flat (Sowerby); 
Choir of the Cathedral of Saint John the 
Divine conducted by Alec Wvyton. Word 
W-4014, $4.98. 
ATHIS record is conceived as an an- 
thology of the music especially associated 
with the Episcopal Church (or its parent, 
the Church of England) and favored 
the best of its choirs. Aside from that, not 
i little interest centers on the work of the 
choir, which in the few years of Alec 
Wyton’s tenure has confirmed its reputa- 
tion as one of the best of its kind. There 
ire forty boys in the choir and eighteen 
men. The boys live in the Choir School in 
the Cathedral close, where they are 
educated on a scholarship basis in return 
lor their singing. The heritage of this 
music is a rich one, from the Elizabethans 
and Purcell to Vaughan Williams, Rubbra, 
and such Americans as Sowerby. This 
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a new RE of a great artist 


“AMEN!” Della Reese sings a 
joyous group of deeply moving 
spiritual and gospel songs 

assisted by her Meditation 
Singers. JLP 1083* 

Hear these other great Della 
Reese JUBILEE albums 


MELANCHOLY BABY JLP 1026 


A DATE WITH DELLA REESE 
AT MR. KELLY’S IN 
CHICAGO JLP 1071° 


Just released 


THE STORY OF THE BLUES 
Musically documenting 
the. development of jazz 
JLP 1095* 
°Also available on 
stereo discs 
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chronologically arranged program ef- 
fectively demonstrates that the weekly 
musical fare in any church need not be dull 
or old-fashioned. If I were to pick a 
favorite selection it would be the poignant 
Purcell anthem, composed for the funeral 
of Queen Mary II and soon after sung 
at the composer's own. ‘The fresh sound of 
the boys’ voices is a strong point of the 
choir, but no less notable is the clarity of 
its diction: one hardly needs the leaflet of 
texts. Wyton’'s own setting of the Creed, 
designed so that the congregation may sing 
in unison monotone while the choir pro- 
vides a moving harmonic background, is as 
novel as it is effective, and should be found 
useful in other choirs. P.L.M 





“Forza del Destino” 
(Verdi); 
(Puccini); 


Operatic Arias: 
Pace, pace, mio Dio! “Tosca” 
“Aida” 


Ritorna vincitor!; O patria mia (Verdi); 


Vissi d'arte 


final judgment. On thing seems plain: 


hers is by nature a lovely voice. I under- 
stand she also has a good stage presence 


and dramatic ability. She is certainly 


“Andrea Chénier’’—La mamma morta capable of beautiful singing, but only too Ar 
Giordano): ‘“Turandot’’—In questa reg- — often in the records I have heard the tone 
gia (Puccini); ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’— _ is unsteady and a little sharp. Apparently . 
Voi lo sapete (Mascagni); “Otello” her voice will not take the pressure she : 
Canzone del salce; Ave Maria (Verdi); sometimes puts upon it. Yet when she é 
Leonie Rysanek (soprano) with an or- soars over the staff she often produces ‘ 
chestra conducted by Arturo Basile admirably clear and pointed tones. The | ( 
RCA Victor LM-2262, $4.98. unevenness »f this recital is a continuous | | 
AONE thing I have learned in many surprise. Rysanek gets off to a bad start 
vears of listening: it is never safe to judge with the octave drop on the first word, | 
a vocalist on the basis of records alone. pace; the lower F is unsupported. Yet the ? 
There never was a flawless singer. When later ascending octave jump to high B ( 
we consider the famous artists of other flat is nicely focused. Vissi d’arte adds | 
times we must rely on the writings of | up to a better performance, but Ritorna A 
reputable critics to point out their weak- — vincitor is wobbly again at the start. The Ne 
nesses as well as their strength; we must high tessitura of the ‘Turandot’ scene he 
read as well as listen before we begin to does not bother her, and as she takes the los 
know them. On the evidence of such a top tones quite easily they sound well. th 
recording as this I cannot help wondering rhe final surprise is that Rysanek gives tel 
what the collectors a generation hence us a_ touching and vocally appealing bu 
will make of Miss Rysanek's abilities. Desdemona. Apparently she has just not Cl 
For myself, not yet having heard her in the — learned to sing loudly. The recorded sound — | PI 
flesh, I shall very zealously reserve my is excellent. P.L.M. pr 
fre 
: he 
ASSOCIATION EUROPEENNE DES FESTIVALS DE MUSIQUE } th 
. ; in 
For the convenience of American music lovers who are now planning to be 
abroad during the late spring, summer, or early autumn of 1959, herewith a se 
calendar of the 22 festivals scheduled for those months throughout Europe. pr 
re 
FLORENCE MAY 7-JULY 15 : lif 
WIESBADEN MAY 7-JUNE 7 : “ 
PRAGUE MAY 12- JUNE 3 t : 
BORDEAUX MAY 19 - JUNE 3 ' th 
VIENNA MAY 30 - JUNE 21 ; at 
STOCKHOLM MAY 31-JUNE 14 i th 
ZURICH JUNE 1 - JUNE 30 ; ‘a 
ST RASBOU RG JUNE 5 - JUNE 20 ' . 
HELSINKI JUNE 6-JUNE 17 re 
HOLLAND JUNE 15-JULY 15 W 
GRANADA JUNE 20 - JULY 2 by 
DUBROVNIK JULY 1- AUGUST 31 ' ea 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE FULLY 16¢ FLV 31 j 
BAY REUTH JULY 23 - AUGUST 31 { zi 
SANTANDER JULY 25 - AUGUST 31 ' it 
ATHENS AUGUST 1 - SEPTEMBER 30 I fe 
MUNICH AUGUST 9- SEPTEMBER 9 ' t} 
LUCERNE AUGUST 15 - SEPTEMBER 9 ' 
BESANCON SEPTEMBER 3 - SEPTEMBER 13 ; d 
VENICE SEPTEMBER 10 - SEPTEMBER 30 : g 
PERUGIA SEPTEMBER 19 - OCTOBER 5 SI 
BERLIN SEPTEMBER 20 - OCTOBER 6 I: 
- , P 
To receive further details, as available, please direct a request to: Press and Information ‘ 
Service, European Association of Music Festivals, 122 Rue de Lausanne, Geneva, Switzerland 
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Orchestral miscellany 


Artur Rodzinski—A Tribute: Farewell 
Remarks to the (Recording) Orchestra; 
WAGNER: Prelude and Love-Death from 
“Tristan und Isolde’; Siegfried’s Fun- 
eral Music from ‘‘ Die Gétterdadmmerung”’ ; 
SCHUBERT: Andante con moto from 
the Symphony No. 8 in B minor (“ Un- 
finished"’); TCHAIKOVSKY: Adagio 
lamentoso from the Symphony No. 6 in B 

** Pathétique”’); 

Symphony 


minor Philharmonic- 

Orchestra of London con- 
ducted by Artur Rodzinski. West- 
minster XWN-18822, $4.98. 

ATHE death of Artur 


November was all the more tragic because 


Rodzinski last 


he had only lately begun to make up for 


lost time in the recording studios. Not 
that he had been inactive in quantitative 
terms; even two decades ago he was 
building a sizable discography with the 


York 


Philharmonic list had reached impressive 


Cleveland Orchestra, and his New 
proportions before he quit and turned 
free-lance in 1947. The trouble was that 
he so infrequently had a chance to record 
the repertory (modern, including opera) 
in which he excelled. Many of his Car- 


negie Hall concerts in the immediate 
postwar period were high points in the 
Manhattan's 


life, but very few of these events are re- 


recent history of musical 
called by a perusal of his recordings from 
that era. (Nor is Columbia due censure; 
avant-garde music was virtually unsalable 
then.) And it is further a pity—indeed, a 
scandal—that he was never invited to 


NBC 


after all, who single-handedly 


record with the Symphony. It 
was he, 
built it from an idea to a great orchestra, 
ready and waiting for Toscanini. Rod- 
zinski seems to have become conservative 
in his mature years, which were notable 
for a deeper penetration into the secrets of 
the standard masterworks, and we are 
decidedly in Westminster's debt for having 
given him a fine ensemble and really 
superb engineering. This sampling of his 
later recordings (all are available com- 


plete) is a touching memento of a tre- 


nih, 


mendous, rarely realized genius. 
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Fiesta in Hi-Fi: 
(McBride); Savannah 
(Nelson); Kentucky 
traits (Mitchell); 
(Vardell); 
phony Orchestra conducted by Howard 
Hanson. Mercury MG-50134, $4.98. 

AMERCURY has been concentrating on 

“light” 

It is worth your investigation, for each 


Mexican Rhapsody 
River Holiday 
Mountain  Por- 
Joe Clark Steps Out 


Eastman-Rochester Sym- 


American music in this series. 


item is well written and orchestrated. 
All, of course, are conducted with energy 
and enthusiasm. No more need be said 
of Hanson's qualifications for interprecing 
contemporary music—he has proven his 
skill again and again. All the music, 
except the Nelson, relies on folk tunes, 
which are for the most part cleverly ar- 
Mexican Rhap- 
Mexican Hat Dance, 


Alla en el RanchoGrande, and La Cucaracha 


ranged and interwoven. 
sody contains the 


among others. The composer says he 
used to find diversion playing at fiestas 
and in Mexican dance bands, so he is well 
qualified. The result is entertaining. 
Strains of Cindy, Pretty Polly and Skip 
to My Lou pop up every now and then in 
Mitchell's AK¥ntucky Mountain Portraits, 
with similarly Music of 
this type will never shake the world, but 


happy results. 
composers do have to let their hair down 
every so often. The sound is predictably 


brilliant. D.H.M. 


2 
Beecham Encores—MASSENET: The 
Last Sleep of the Virgin, from ‘‘La Vierge"’; 
BERLIOZ: March from “The Trojans at 
Carthage’; SIBELIUS: March from the 


Karelia Suite, Op. 11; RIMSKY- 
KORSAKOV: March from “Le Coq 
d'Or’; SIBELIUS: Jncidental Music 


to ‘The Tempest"’", Op. 109; BERLIOZ: 
Overture to “The Trojans at Carthage”; 
Royal Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. 
Columbia ML-5321, $4.98. 
AGENEROSITY is not an attribute of 
this 32-minute record. 
Beecham’s 


Philharmonic 


Nor does it grace 


either fame or Columbia's 
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astuteness if the three pieces from Sibelius’ 
Tempest included here are all that Colum- 
bia intends to release of this music. These 
ire merely the last three out of fourteen 
which Sir 


which were pressed at that time ona very 


Thomas recorded in 1955, and 


fine ten-inch Philips disc in Europe. ‘This 


was almost the complete set of published 


pieces from the incidental music to 
Shakespeare's play which Sibelius com- 
posed in 1926. As it now stands, The 


Sibelius’ 
represented in the 
\merican catalogues by the Stig Wester- 


berg recording 


Tempest, one of the finest of 


later works, is best 
eleven pieces) on West- 
minster mono and stereo. Columbia could 
have matched this number, and included 


“JUST 
~ FINE, 
THANK. 


... like 800,000 Americans who 
are alive and well, cured of 
cancer because they went to 
their doctors in time. Every 
woman owes it to herself arft.her 
family to have a health checKup, 
including a pelvic examina- 
tion, every year. It’s living 
insurance! 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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all the other pieces on the present record 
as well, without running over 25 minutes 
per side. In addition, even the three 
pieces presented are not identified by ame 
or description. For the benefit of our 
readers I herewith identify them as 
Miranda, The Naiads, and The Tempest (a 
shorter form of the Prelude music). This 
is eight minutes of music not selected with 
any design, but snipped from the master 
Of the 
other items, all but Rimsky’s \Jarch are 


tape like eight feet of wallpaper. 


from another ten-inch Philips disc which 
appeared in 1956. The Rimsky itself is 
from a recording of the complete ‘Cog 
d'Or’ Suite which now graces one side of a 
ten-inch Fontana in England, having been 
deleted from a twelve-inch Columbia both 
there and in America. Even the Berlioz 
items would be something of an encore 
without the entrée were it not that Beech- 
am’s rendition of the more distinguished 
Royal Hunt and Storm from the same opera 
is now available here once more in a new 
mono and recording on 


stereo \ngel 


Beecham ‘Lollipops’, it is called 
Needless to say, all the foregoing are 
performed with the elegance and finesse 
which Beecham traditionally applies to 
these morceaux. 1:D. 
= 
SIBELIUS: Finlandia; WEBER-BER- 
LIOZ: Invitation to the Dance; MUS- 
SORGSKY: A Night on Bare Moun- 
MENDELSSOHN: Scherzo and 
Midsummer Night's 
SAINT-SAENS: Danse 
CHABRIER: Espafia; Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
\nthony Collins. Capitol-EMI G-7107, 
$4.98. 
ACOLLINS' 
though dramatically 


fain; 
Nocturne from “A 
Dream’; 


macabre ; 


musical temperament, 


inclined, seems to 
disdain the bold declamations preferred 
A Night on Bare 


macabre. rhe 


by others in Finlandia, 
Danse 


Incisive 


Mountain, and 


crisp and recitation accorded 
Chabrier’s Espavia is, however, as exciting 
The Mendelssohn 
lightness ol 
Szell, and 
Paray. ‘The trebles tend toward shrillness 
in the Weber; otherwise the miking is 


skillful. A.K 


as any I have heard. 
lack the 


(now 


excerpts magic 


Toscanini withdrawn), 
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Continued from page 443) 


negate the value of material that is in- 
cluded. In these pages we have a well- 
organized set of essays on spheres of music 
history that in some cases are rarely avail- 
able in such handy and concise reference 
form. 

One of the most notable differences be- 
tween the old and new series, of course, is 
one of composition. It should be borne in 
mind that this New Oxford History of 
Music, in contrast to the old and rather 
in the style of the famous Cambridge 
series on political and economic history, 
is a co-operative work. Thus each volume 
is not the work of a single writer, as it was 
in the older set (with the notable excep- 
tion of the Introductory Volume, as we 
have seen), but is rather a compendium of 
chapters by noted scholars, each in his 
or her specific field of concentration and 
greatest competence. This system does 
have the obvious advantage of giving each 
subject the attention of a specialist who 
has had long experience with it and its 
literature. On the other hand, this sys- 
tem has several inherent weaknesses which 
may be summed up generally in one word: 
inconsistency. Of what sort may be seen 
when we consider this first volume on the 
final basis of judgment—-in the context of 
the conception of the series as a whole. 

Since this present volume is the opening 
one, it contains the General Introduction, 
setting forth as it were the credo of the 
entire series. In explaining why this 
New Oxford History is not a mere revision 
of the earlier set but a complete new work 
instead, the editors (Westrup, Abraham, 
Dent, Hughes, and Wellesz) point out 
that the “enormous amount of detailed 
work”’ done since the original not only 
necessitates a completely new work but 
also makes the task increasingly difficult. 

To attempt a detailed survey of the 
whole history of music is no longer 
within the power of a single writer. 

It may even be doubted whether the 

burden can be adequately shouldered 

by a team of five. 

The New Oxford History of Music 
is therefore not a revision of the older 
work, nor is it the product of a small 
group of writers. It has been planned 
as an entirely new survey of music 
from the earliest times down to com- 
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paratively recent years, including not 

only the achievements of the Western 

world but also the contributions made 

by eastern civilization and primitive 

societies. The examination of this 

immense field is the work of a large 
number of contributors, English and 
foreign. The attempt has been made 
to achieve uniformity without any 
loss of individuality. If this attempt 
has been successful, the result is due 
largely to the patience and coopera- 
tion shown by the contributors them- 
selves. Overlapping has to some ex- 
tent been avoided by the use of fre- 
quent cross-references; but we have 
not thought it proper to prevent dif- 
ferent authors from expressing differ- 
ent views about the same subject, 
where it could legitimately be re- 
garded as falling into more than one 
category. Our object throughout 
has been to present music not as an 

isolated phenomenon or the work of a 

few outstanding composers, but as an 

art developing in constant association 
with every form of human culture 

and activity. (Pp. v-vi) 

This passage itself admits the weakness 
of the system the editors feel they have 
been forced to use. The approaches of 
the various authors to their subjects can- 
not help but be differing and inconsistent. 
On the one hand, in this volume, there is 
the essentially historical approach of 
Farmer, who endeavors most admirably 
to place the? musical development in the 
framework of a political and cultural pic- 
ture. On the other hand, there is the gen- 
erally encyclopedic and superficial ap- 
proach of the chapters on Far Eastern 
music. Then again, there are the ap- 
proaches of the writers on Indian and 
Greek music, which are essentially very 
technical. Without doubt, much of the 
character of these approaches is dictated 
by the natures of the varying material 
with which they are dealing. But the 
inconsistencies are nevertheless much 
greater and often more jarring than one 
would be likely to find in a work of fewer 
hands. 

In terms of this volume itself, the in- 
consistencies are even more notable. In 
the previous review of the corresponding 
record album this reviewer raised the 
question of the logic of grouping together 
all the diverse subjects clumped under the 
designation of ‘‘Ancient and Oriental 
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Music’. In the Introduction to Volume I, 
editor Wellesz recognizes the validity of 
this question by answering it after he 
raises it: 
There is, however, a unifying idea in 
the volume. It deals with the music 
of the non-Christian world: a world 
in which music is regarded as a power 
creating a magic effect upon the lis- 
tener. This magic character of music 
ranges, according to the state of civili- 
zation of the people who produce it, 
trom totemistic connotations to music 
which represents a certain rite or a 
certain ceremony and creates in the 
listener the proper mood to partici- 
pate in it. (P. xxii) 
lo be sure, this is a stimulating idea, 
and quite a feasible one. Yet it would be 
dangerous to make this an ironclad prin- 
ciple. Certainly the reaction to music on 
the part of a primitive listener would be 
quite different from that of a member of 
a more cultivated society, even in terms 
of this flexible concept. One wonders if 
the response of a sophisticated Greek or 
Roman or Muslim, even if different emo- 
tionally or esthetically from ours, would 
fit exactly into the ‘‘magic” or religious 
pattern this principle maintains; all one 
can concede is that such listeners would 


belong to the ‘non-Christian world”, 
whatever that is. 
But once again inconsistency is the 
keynote of the volume. And not so much 
on a stylistic basis as on the very count 
of this guiding principle just cited. Of 
course, the nature of the material of each 
subject must be borne in mind as a shap- 


ing factor, but above and beyond this it 


The Delphic Stone, showing the First Delphic Hymn 
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seems rather plain that many of the vari- 
ous authors may not always have kept in 
mind this “unifying idea’’ of the volume 
as a guiding principle. The most striking 
example perhaps of how this principle 
might have been followed most fruitfully 
is to be found in the case of the chapter 
on Greek music. Its author is so con- 
cerned with the technical aspects of Greek 
musical culture that she misses much of 
the relation of music to Greek thought in 
the larger sense. Nothing is said in this 
respect about the conception of music of 
philosophers, especially Plato, of its sym- 
bolism of harmony in life and abstraction. 
This is far from the ‘‘magic effect’’ the 
volume’s “unifying idea’’ talks about, but 
it would have shown that even in this 
could carry a 
meaning that was something deeper and 
broader than our relatively blasé modern 
response. So this “unifying idea” is thus 
hardly maintained by some of the con- 


advanced culture music 


tributors with any consistency; and simi- 
larly ignored, here as elsewhere, is that 
noble principle of the General Introduc- 
tion, the presentation of music ‘‘as an art 
developing in constant association with 
every form of human culture and activ- 
ity."’ Editors cannot always impose such 
idealistic uniformity on a large and vary- 
ing body of contributions; such is one of 
the great weaknesses of a co-operative 
work like this. 

In retrospect, however, let it be stated 
that it is unlikely that any book of this 
scope could escape without criticism, on 
these or other counts. For all the faults 
of the co-operative system, there would 
surely be as many if not more faults were 
there only one author. The shortcomings 
of this New Oxford History of Music volume 
may thus be accepted at least in part as 
handicaps of the venture. They do not 
alter the fact that this book is an earnest 
and valuable accomplishment, a definite 
improvement over its predecessor, and a 
useful addition to the reference shelf. The 
lengthy criticisms of this review are thus 
offered not as carping condemnations, but 
rather in the hope that by recognition of 
the shortcomings of this new volume its 
worth may be appreciated in spite of them 
as something still considerable. 
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album. Some of the anonymous players 
are every bit as good, or better than their 
Dublin counterparts. Others are impos- 
sibly below standard. Old Adam is com- 
pletely unconvincing in his speeches in 
II-3 (What, my young master?’’ etc.), 
and nowhere gives the slightest impression 
of age. The other Adam (Milo O'Shea) 
obviously is old, a point that quite makes 
or mars the dramatic verity of the open- 
ing situation of a brother’s tyranny to 
brother and servant alike. When this 
Adam informs Orlando (Patrick Bedford) 
that his brother is plotting to burn him 
alive, Orlando reacts with an interpolated 
The 
other Adam imparts the news so mildly 
that no response from Orlando seems to 
be called for, and his eventual ‘Whither 
wouldst thou have me go?” might have 
been completed with ‘‘You know how 
likes jokes.” In the 
earlier quarrel between the brothers (I-1), 
on the other hand, the Cambridge Orlando 
is so immediately choleric that one won- 
ders which one is really the aggressor and 
The other 
initially gentler Orlando whose part does 
not lack in sardonic wit and mounting 
tension. 


exclamation of incredulous surprise. 


Oliver practical 


which the aggrieved. is an 


I mentioned that the shepherdess 
Phebe, in the Cambridge set, does not 
partake of the Gloucester dialect of her 
colleagues, and this spoils her scene with 
Silvius just as ludicrously as when the 
other and Phebe 
other in Oxford English. 

to Silvius’ suit (“I 


Silvius address each 


Her long reply 
would not be thy 


is weak also in terms of 


straight acting. 


executioner’) 
This is very sad, for if 
English players cannot 
who 
Cambridge brochure contentiously quotes 
Bernard Shaw's dictum of 1895: 


never, I hope, underrated the importance 


create adequate 


English swains, can? The Argo- 


“T have 


of the amateur; but I am now beginning 
to cling to him as the saviour of theatrical 
art." Vain evocation. He was referring 
to the great William Poel, and I shudder 
to think how G.B.S. would have written 
of the above-mentioned performances. De- 


spite this attempted glorification of the 
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amateur, I can only surmise that the 
contrasting high spots in the casting are 
attributable to the infiltration of those 
‘past members’”’ of the Marlowe Society 
who have since joined the professional 
ranks of drama. 

Both Orlandos are quite good in the 
forest scenes, but unfortunately for both 
of them we have a couple of scenes with 
Edith Evans on an Angel record (35220) 
in which Michael Redgrave shows us how 
Orlando should go. He does it in a very 
few words, and even with the disadvan- 
tage of playing opposite an impossibly 
creaky and quavery Dame Edith (as a 
young lady disguised as a youth!). Rosa- 
lind herself, that exceedingly articulate 
boy-girl, offers an embarrassing choice. 
The Cambridge actress is brighter and 
saucier, though of a timbre not all will 
relish over the long haul. 
michael of Dublin has a 
deeper and richer, but 


Coralie Car- 
voice that is 
altogether too 
matronly, thus seeming to spin out her 
pert philosophy with rather heavy de- 
liberation. But as Shakespeare's longest 
and most exacting female role, Rosalind 
is a problem for any company, and per- 
haps it is too much for the whole burden 
of her part to be placed on the vocal 
element. 

Jaques and Touchstone are well served. 
The Cambridge that 
touch of the Cockney which serves Shake- 


Touchstone has 


speare’s clowns so well, and his contro- 
versy with the rustic Corin over country 
and city life (III-2) has exactly the right 
atmosphere and color. Dublin's Touch- 
stone (Hilton Edwards) has a more ele- 
courtly wit”’, 


“4 


gant with greater pungency 


in the corresponding scene. The still more 
complex and ironic Jaques would seem to 
be just the man for our Cambridge dons 
to nail down, and the man chosen to por- 
tray him does nicely enough. 
his ‘Seven Ages of Man” 
with that of 


Compare 
speech (II-7) 
Michael 


have a 


Dublin’s superb 


MacLiammoir, and you _ will 


microcosm of that distinction between a 
careful, intelligent reading and a deeply 
both take a 
responsible attitude toward this much- 
hammed extract. 


moving performance, but 


The scene of mutual 


misadmiration between Orlandoand Jaques 
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[11-2 


bridge, and grows tedious; 


is too consistently snarly in Cam- 
the Dubliners 
know how to fence without ever having 
to pick up bludgeons. 

Of the musical instruments selected for 
Cambridge by Thurston Dart, as listed 
above, only the mentioned trumpet fan- 
fares get much of a play in the present 
performance until the last scene, and the 
songs are unaccompanied (“sung by chor- 
choral scholars of the Uni- 


isters and 


versity” Christopher Casson’s almost 
is sparing music for Dublin features the 
recorder and tabor, with harp accompani- 
ment for the 
(11-5) re- 


ceives a much more elaborate musical set- 


his own singing of songs. 


“Under the Greenwood Tree” 
ting by Casson, but remains a solo in the 
second verse despite the stage direction 


“All 


duces at 


together here’’. 


that 


Cambridge intro- 
place a second voice in 
counterpoint, which is not a chorus either. 
rhe third 


Jaques, which Amiens has promised to 


satirical verse suggested by 
sing, actually does get sung in Cambridge; 
in Dublin, the singer ignores it and goes 
back once more to his original stanza as 
a reprise 

“Blow, 
[1-7 


and lasts nearly four minutes. 


Blow, Thou Winter Wind” 
is again very fully set by Casson, 
His set- 
ting also remains more persistently in the 
minor mode, 


lending a sardonic air to 


the illogical conclusion that “this life is 
Coming right Mac- 
Man”, it is deeply 
poignant, and the dignified summation by 


most jolly’ 


after 
Liammoir's ‘‘Ages of 


Denis Brennan's Duke then caps a mem- 
orable scene. ‘There is of course no such 
ironic undertone to “It Was a Lover and 


(V-3) 


and by way of complete contrast Casson 


His Lass” Chis is undiluted joy, 


sings it in Thomas Morley's gay setting, 
made even more so by the joining in of 
the others and a speeding up in the re- 
frains. As the song is actually supposed 
to be sung by two pages, however, it is 
allotted in Cambridge to a very different 
setting for two boy sopranos, and so beau- 
tifulls that 
ing ““God mend your voices’ seems excep- 
tionally 


rendered louchstone’s part- 


churlish. In the final scene, the 


(“Then Is There Mirth 
alternately 


verses of Hymen 


in Heaven"), are sung and 
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spoken by Casson, and he also sings the 


following ‘‘choric song’. In Cambridge, 


Hymen's part is spoken throughout, to 
the accompaniment of a consort of viols 
(This addition to the instrumentation is 
not mentioned in the Argo brochure.) It 
is preceded by a brief masque for recorder 
and lute, and followed by a setting of the 
choric song for a male alto with the viols, 

London's packaging for this whole series 
is both sturdier and more attractive. The 
boxes are decorated with a noteworthy 
\rthur 


Wragg, and the inside is briefly annotated 


series of tempera paintings by 
Spoken Word gives, as I said, only the 
list of players and scenes, plus a single 
photograph of two players in costume 
meaninglessl\ each album 


The Spoken Word records are in auto- 


repeated in 


matic, the London in manual, sequence 
The New 


notated or pocket editions of the plays 


Cambridge Shakespeare an- 


are recommended to those who wish to 


follow the Dover Wilson texts. These are 
of course the most thorough of those mod- 
ern scholarly editions based upon re- 
examination of the First Folio and other 
sources. few de- 
partures trom it in the Cambridge record- 


You Like 


“at one together” 


There are actually a 


ing of As It, such as Hymen’s 


for “atone together’ 
(and the fact that he does not sing), but 
not very many. The Dublin players alter- 
nate between the Oxford and Cambridge 
publications, with the former utilized in 


the present play. And they have no 


inhibitions against inserting (in a line), for 
the purposes of the phonograph, the name 
of the person addressed if clarity is thus 
served, as it most certainly is in Jaques 
departing speech to all and sundry: 
(Duke,) you to your former honour | 
bequeath, 
Your patience and your virtue well 
deserves it: 
(Orlando,) you to a love, that your 
true faith doth merit: 
(Oliver,) you to vour land, and love, 
and great allies: 
Silvius,) you to a long and well-de- 
served bed: 
You, (fool,) 
loving voyage : 
Is but for two months victualled. So 
to your pleasures, 
I am for other 
measures. 


to wrangling, for thy 


than for dancing 
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FRENCH 


‘Armand and Louise Bégue 


PHONOTAPES LANGUAGE SERIES 


‘PHONODISCS Se 





SPEAK AND READ 


N 








Part One: Basic and Iftermediate 








This unique three-unit course will enable you 
to learn or practice French at any level: Basic 
and Intermediate - Conversational - Literary. 


For the first time a language study 
cour;e divided into 3 distinct sec- 
tions—sold separately or complete. 
Study the part which suits your 
learning needs! 


Part 1: BASIC & INTERMEDIATE 
(Beginning & Refresher) 

Correct pronunciation and intonation 

taught from the first lesson. Gram- 

matical essentials explained. 176 page 

illustrated book. 


3-12” ip records PHONODISCS 2001-A $20.85 


Part 2: CONVERSATIONAL 
(Refresher & Advanced) 
Simulated conversations on everyday 
topics designed to provide fluency in 
speaking. Illustrated book. 
2-12” ip records PHONOW!SCS 2001-B $13.90 
Part 3: LITERATURE 
(Advanced) 
Poetry and prose passages selected 
from the works of 20 major writers. 
17th, 18th, 19th Cent. Illustrated book 
2-12” ip records PHONODISCS 2001-C $13.90 


SPEAK AND READ FRENCH is available on both long-play records and tapes. 


Available now at leading record and book stores 


Write for FREE descriptive booklet 
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PHONOTAPES INC. 
248 West 49th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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Strings by Starlight—-BORODIN: Noc- 

No. 2, arr. Sir 
J.S. BACH: Air 
TCHAIKOVSKY: 


Serenade for 


turne (trom Quartet 
Malcolm Sargent); 
for the G String; 
Waltz 
Londonderry Air (arr. Percy Grainger); 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Andante cantabile; 
BARBER: Adagio for Strings; Strings 
Bowl 
Orchestra conducted by Felix Slatkin. 
Capitol Stereo SP-8444, $5.98. 
SALTHOUGH this program looks like 


from Strings); 


of the Hollywood Symphony 


a mood music collection intended for only 
semi-serious listening, the superbly fine 
playing and conducting place this record 
in a much different class. Most of these 
popular pieces are performed so well, in 
fact, that they can easily stand up to the 
recorded versions of Munch, Ormandy, 
and Stokowski. The possible exceptions 
are a rather unidiomatic Bach Air and a 


Ichaikovsky Waltz. 


And even these feature 


slightly exaggerated 

a lovely string 

quality, lush where appropriate but never 

syrups The sound is_ high-level and 

beautifully rich. L.K. 

» 

Cadet Chapel Organ, West Point 
MOZART: Fantasia in F minor, K.608; 
FRANCK: Piéce héroique; MENDELS- 
SOHN: Sonata No. 3 in A; RINCK: 
Rondo for Flute Stop; WIDOR: Choral 
from Symphonie Romane; John A. Davis, 
Jr. rgan) Vox Stereo ST-V X 25 800, 
$4.98 

STHE West Point organ is one of the 

finest ‘symphonic’ organs in existence 

huge in size and with a fantastic wealth of 
tonal resources, but designed and _ built 
with taste and intelligence. It is therefore 
ideally suited for the literature of the past 
century or so. Properly used, this instru- 
ment can respond effectively to music of 
an earlier vintage (those who are blind to 
other than ‘‘authentic’’ performances will 
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Stereodisc Miscellany 





protest loudly, no doubt), as Claire Coci 
admirably demonstrated in an earlier all- 
Bach Vox 
performances here are rather pedestrian 

The Mozart 
item on the 


release. Unfortunately, the 


aloof and a bit mechanical. 


‘ ’ 


piece, as the least ‘romantic’ 
program, suffers least from this approach 
and comes off as the most effective of all. 
The Piéce héroique is pretty unheroic here, 
while the quiet charm of the Mendelssohn 
Sonata is, I think, missed entirely. The 
registrations are on the whole tasteful, and 
the music well chosen to show off the 
tremendous flexibility of timbre in the 
instrument. The engineering is of the 
very highest order, capturing with mar- 
velous stereo spaciousness the size and 
power of this organ. The sonics are at all 
times clean and undistorted, with plenty 
fi-fancier. 


P< e. 


of room-filling bass for the 


® 
J. S. BACH: Prelude 
Watchet auf, 
ruft uns die Stimme, Erbarm’ dich mein, 
o Herre Gott; D’AQUIN: Grand Jeu et 
Duo; PACHELBEL: Vom Himmel 
Hoch: PEETERS: Aria, Op. 51; 
SCHROEDER: Prelude, O . 9, No. 6 
Schinster Herr Jesu; Austin C. Lovelace 
Concert-Disc Stereo CS-32, 


s 
Organ Concert 
and Fugue in A minor; 


(organ). 
$6.95. 
SFOR the most part this is competent, 
workmanlike playing. The A _ minor 
Prelude and Fugue is given a rather unim- 
aginative reading, while Wachet auf is 
presented so boisterously that the total 
effect is rather raucous. On the other side 
of the ledger, the Erbarm’ dich is registered 
and both the 
Peeters and Schroeder works are given 


and performed gorgeously ; 


sympathetic, effective performances. The 
organ is a large, clear-voiced Austin, a 
typical big-church instrument that is ap- 


parently quite resourceful. Concert-Disc 
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has done a remarkably tine job with the 
sonics. The reverberation of the church is 
caught quite well, and the organ sound is 
clean, clear, and very wide-range.—P C.P. 
7 
Serenata—ALBINONI: Concerto a Cin- 
que, Op. 5 No. 1; BOCCHERINI: 
Vinuet; CORELLI: Suite for Strings; 
HAYDN: Serenade; PARADIS: 
Sicilienne; ROSSINI: Sonata No. 6 
in D; I Solisti di Zagreb conducted by 
\nto iio Janigro 
VSD-2013, $5.95. 


S)MOST of this record is given over to 


Vanguard Stereo 


pleasant, if not earth-shaking, music. The 

performances are pure delights; all are 

spirited and, above all else, masterfully 

co-ordinated. This group plays with a 

polished oneness that is simply glorious. 

Vanguard's engineering is exceptionally 

bright and clean; this is some of the best 

string sound I have vet heard on stereo- 

discs. The recorded level is exceptionally 

high PLP. 
* 

The Catch Club: Which is the properest 
day to drink? (Arne); Time has not thin'd 
my flowing hair (W. Jackson); Two 
Lawyers (B. Cuzens Sigh no more, 

adies (Arne); If Eve in her innocence 

S. Webbe); Give me the sweet delights of 

ove (Harrington); Uxer mea (Anon); 

How happy are we (Berg); A bumper of 

Colla bottiglia in 

When the cock begins 


good liquor (Linley 


mano Cocchi 


to crow (Purcell); Now are we met 
let mirth abound (S. Webbe); Hush 
to peace \rne); This boittle’s the 


sun of our table (Linley); Come live 
with me (Webbe 
horse and wife (Dr. Green): Buzz, quoth 


I've lost my mistress, 


the blue fly (Arne); Sweep! chimney 


' 
sweep 


\rne); David Randolph 
Singers conducted by David Randolph. 
Elektra Stereo 20 4-X, $5.95. 

“S)RANDOLPH may be trusted to come 

up with valid musical ideas and to carry 

them out with intelligent care. We have 
had other long-playing records presenting 
catches, glees, and rounds, but they were in 
total effect rather a jumble, hastily as- 
sembled and delivered with no great style 

The Randolph Singers may not reach per- 

fection, but they have a well-laid-out pro- 
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gram and they approach their task in the 
proper spirit. There is plenty of delightful 
music inthe program. There are rollicking 
songs, as Which is the properest day to 
drink?, sweetly sonorous serious oues, 
like Time has not thin'd my flowing hair, 
slightly naughty ones like Jf Eve in her 
innocence. nd-there is that masterpiece 
of word-coloring, When the cock begins to 
crow. The surprise of the disc is Arne’s 
Hush to peace, which turns out to have the 
melody of Water parted from the sea. 
Occasionally one feels a strain ia the men’s 
voices as they rise to their high notes, and 
sometimes the women are fluttery and 
tentative in intonation, but these things 
are incidental. Given the stereo treat- 
ment, the voices really stand out as in- 
dividuals, with space between them. Not 
the least attractive feature of the issue is 
the inclusion of a score containing all the 


partsongs on the program. P.L.M. 
7 
Overture TCHAIKOVSKY: /8/2; 


ROSSINI: “William Tell”; SUPPE: 
Poet and Peasant; Light Cavalry; Holly- 
wood Bowl Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Felix Slatkin. 
Stereo SP-8380, $5.98. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Nutcracker Suite; 
MENDELSSOHN: Midsummer Night's 
Dream; Same Artists. Capitol Stereo 
SP8404, $5.98. 

SMOSTLY war-horse music, all of it 

performed with plenty of dash and polish 


Capitol 


but little warmth. These players do their 
work quite precisely and_ professionally, 
although the ‘“‘ Midsummer Night's Dream” 
Scherzo, for instance, is rather less buoyant 
than it might be, while much of the Nut- 
cracker is a rather heavy candy. The 
engineering is excellent. Highs are ever so 
slightly steely at times, but both discs are 
stereo show-off items. PCF. 


* 

Songs from Great Films; Herman 
Clebanoff and the Clebanoff Strings. 
Mercury Stereo SR-60017A, $5.95. 

SNOT much of musical interest in this 

program of typically cloying film-music. 

The arrangements and performances are 

souped-up and slushy. However, the 

stereo sound is undeniably spectacular 
close-in, clean, and well-separated. 


—P.C.P. 
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Absolute Nonsense: Oscar Brand. River- 

side RLP-12-825; $14.98. 
ADESPITE some delic iously witty liner 
notes, this is not one of Oscar Brand's 
better recordings. Most of these pur- 
portedly funny songs simply aren't, and 
iy ind’s singing often seems self-conscious 

he struggles nobly—and for the most 
ast vainly—to breathe genuine humor in- 
to them. The disc is by no means a total 
loss, however, for there are several songs 
that do come off well, notably the delight- 
ful camp ditty Good Peanuts, the familiar 
tall tale of The Derby Ram, and a fine sea 
chantev called Bunch of Roses. The sound 
is fine 

* 

Scandinavia!: William Clauson. 

T-10176, $3.98. 
ACLAUSON is a dynamic young Swedish- 
\merican singer, and a protégé of Carl 


Capitol 


Sandburg. This, his second Capitol 
recording, is a most engaging recital of 
Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian folk 
tunes. I say “recital’’, because Clauson 


takes basically a concert approach to the 
songs his rich baritone, and the sophisti- 
cated orchestral (and sometimes choral) 
accompaniments seem quite far removed 
from trve folk tradition. The songs are 
none the less delightful for this treatment, 
however, and Clauson’s robust, buoyant 
performances make immensely appealing 


listening. In a oy departure from 
ther usual practice, Capitol has provided 
both the original texts and English 
synopses of all the songs. Bright sound. 
. 
Songs and Dances of The Ukraine, 
Vol. Il. Monitor MF-308, $4.98. 
AHERE is a delightful companion § album 


to Monitor's first set of Ukrainian songs 
and dances (MF-301). This disc likewise 
contains much enjoyable music in the 


This column will be the last by Robert 
Sherman, who has resigned because of the 
Hen; tetta 
articles have 


pressur other commitments. 


Vurchen whos ethnic 
appeared in these pages from time to time, 
will assume responsibility for the section. 
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By ROBERT SHERMAN 


Slavic 
various 
che ruses. 


mood,  spiritedly 


performed by 
soloist Ss, 


instrumentalists, and 
Reasonably good sound. 


& 
Songs of a Bold Balladeer: Ed Mc- 

Curdy. Riverside RLP-12-828, $4.98. 
ATHE versatile McCurdy, who has 
recorded everything from nurse ry rhymes 
to Elizabethan ballads definitely not for 
the kiddies, now brings up simply “the 
songs he most enjoys singing and most 
wanted to present’’. This seems as good a 
reason as any to produce a disc, especially 
when McCurdy’s choices include such 
general favorites as The Big Rock Candy 
Mountain, Jesse James, Little Mohee, and 
Worried Man Blues. 

Aided by Erik Darling's discerning 
banjo and guitar accompaniments, the 
“bold balladeer” is in very good form, and 
his forceful singing is nicely tempered with 
a relaxed, mellow quality which adds 
warmth to his interpretations. A radical 
departure ¥om the over-all mood of the 
album is the final number, Come O My Love, 
which is a long, intensely melodramatic 
Southern ballad about a hanging. Here 
McCurdy deliberately injects a_ harsh, 
sometimes brutal tone (in his own words, 
he “sings ugly on the ugly words’’) and 
treats the song almost as a _ theatrical 
a Purists certainly aren’t going to 
like it—and I’m not sure I do either—but 
ans is no denying that McCurdy’s per- 
formance is exc iting. 

* 
The Singing Streets: 
and Dominic Behan. 

8501, $5.95. 

AONE would be hard pressed to state 
whether this extraordinary disc is more 
remarkable as a musical or a social docu- 
ment. It is, first, a graphic study of the 
folklore of children in Scottish and Irish 
urban environments: it contains nonsense 
rhymes, skipping games, holiday ballads, 
street cries, catcalls, insults and oaths 

one hundred items in all—collected and 
performed by Ewan MacColl and Dominic 
Rehan, two distinguished writers and folk 
singers who themselves are products of 
such environments. As Kenneth Goldstein 


Ewan MacColl 
Folkways FW- 
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notes in his excellent introduction, this 
album “‘is as important to students in the 
fields of cultural anthropology, folklore, 
sociology, and musicology as have been 
any of the numerous books and articles 
written on the life of children in urban 
societies”. Indeed, the recording is an 
invaluable supplement to such studies, and 
can undoubtedly offer a deeper insight into 
the attitudes and feelings of children than 
many an erudite volume. With all its 
import to the social scientist, however, the 
disc also is a musical treat. Behan and 
MacColl recapture perfectly the spirit of 
these jaunty, earthy, bitter, saucy, and 
rollicking ditties w hich were the property 
of the urchins on “the singing streets" of 
England. It should be noted, by the way, 
that there are no accompaniments what- 
ever, and the casual listener may well look 
askance on a whole diet of solo a cappella 
singing (the two performers alternate, 
rather than sing together). For serious 
folk enthusiasts, though, the singers’ 
obvious sincerity and warmth of expression 
easily make up for the lack of harmony. 
MacColl and Behan also introduce the 
various catezories of songs on the re- 
cording, and their speaking, like their 
singing, has a wonderful blend of forceful- 
ness and poetic understanding. .\ com- 
plete transcript of all the songs and com- 
mentary on the disc, as well as additional 
notes by the performers (and the introduc- 
tion by Goldstein) are provided in an 
enclosed twelve-page booklet. 
a 

Songs of Corsica: (Les Chanteurs de 

I’'Association Corse “A Cirnea’’. West- 

minster WF-12007, $4.98. 
ATHE controversy continues unabated 
between the purist, who insists on taking 
his music “straight’’ and abhors the in- 
terpretations of trained singers, and the 
average listener who is more interested in 
the ‘“‘song’’ than the ‘‘folk’’ and who pre- 
fers music that is of more immediate ap- 
peal Happily, both parties will have 
good cause to cheer this remarkable re- 
cording (which, incidentally, was awarded 
the “Grand Prix du Disque’’), for it com- 
prises a most successful compromise be- 
tween the ‘‘authentic’’ and the “‘listen- 
able’. The ‘A Cirnea’’ Choir, consisting 
of some fifty Corsican singers living in 
Paris, was founded in 1949 by its present 
director, Felix Quilci, one of the world's 
foremost authorities on the folk music of 
his native island of Corsica. It is a 
superbly trained chorus and the soloists 
have fine, pleasing voices, but at the same 
time M. Quilci has made certain that all 
the arrangements and the performances 
are scrupulously in keeping with Corsican 
folk tradition. The chants and work songs 
and lullabies are sung, often without ac- 
companiment, just as they have been sung 
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for centuries—with better voices, perhaps, 
but with no frills or rich settings to detract 
from the simple beauty of the music. The 
music is tied together with a spoken nar- 
rative in French, echoing the nostalgic 
thoughts of an expatriate Corsican dream- 
ing of his homeland, and hearing again 
the sounds and music of his people. 
(Unforgivably, there is no translation of 
this poetic narrative, and the speaking 
may therefore seem somewhat intrusive 
to those listeners who do not understand 
French). On the whole, this is a recording 
of unusual beauty, depth and compas- 
sion; it deserves a place in every serious 
folk collection. 
* 

be Gypsy Wanderlust: The Phantom 

Gypsies. Everest LPBR- _ $3.98. 
ATHE “Phantom Gypsy”, in case you 
are wondering, is a well ioate violinist 
who prefers, for reasons undisclosed, ‘‘to 
keep his identity secret for the time 
being”. With a fairly large band (his 
equally anonymous colleagues include 
three more violinists, a violist, cellist, 
bassist, accordionist, pianist and cym- 
balom player), the Phantom presents a 
relaxing and thoroughly enjoyable _pro- 
gram of Gypsy melodies. The emphasis 
here is more on the romantic, and less on 
the virtuosic aspects of the music, and 
there are comparatively few of the pyro- 
technics that are the stock in trade of most 
Gypsy fiddlers. This, however, is probably 
all to the good, for the Phantom’s tech- 
nique falters a bit in some of the fast 
numbers (Hora Staccato, for instance), and 
he seems far more comfortable in the 
lyrical pieces. On the whole, his tone is 
warm and full, and his playing even of such 
chestnuts as Dark Eyes, Two Guitars, and 
Noel Coward's Zigeuner (!) is fresh and 
musically convincing. Especially clear, 
bright sonics. 

e 

Swiss Mountain Music; Ciipitol T- 

10161, $3.98. 
ATHIS happy excursion into the Swiss 
countryside contains a full measure of the 
polkas, waltzes, Landler—and of course the 
yodeling—so closely associated with the 
Alpine regions. The spirited singing and 
playing of the many native musicians is 
brimming over with local color, and our 
interest is whetted by the unusual sounds 
of several country instruments: — the 
jangling of cattle bells, the bleating of a 
huge Alphorn, and the rattling of the so- 
called ‘“‘moving coin”’ (a silver piece swung 
about in an earthenware basin). It seems 
to me there is a basically similar cast to 
most of the numbers, and I suspect that 
someone not already a devotee of Swiss 
song and dance will find the disc somewhat 
lacking in musical variety. Generally very 
good sound. 
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' SOUND 


in Equipment Review 


HIS MONTH'S column is devoted 
i to kit-built products not generally 
associated with kits. One is a turntable, 
the other a tone arm. Both are products 
of the Rek-O-Kut Company, long known 
for its home and professional turntables. 
Both the 


\udax arm are fine examples of quality 


Rondine K-33 table and the 
high-fidelity equipment marketed at rea- 
sonable prices. 

Rek-O-Kut Rondine Model K-33 

Turntable Kit. Price, $39.95 

The Rondine K-33 is a_ single-speed 
(3313), belt-driven turntable, powered 
Asa 


kit it comes with all necessary parts for 


by a heavy duty four-pole motor 


operation, requiring only a mounting 
board and base (available from Rek-O-Kut 
at $5 and $10 respectively, in unfinished 
birch veneer). The only tool need for 


construction is a medium-sized screw 
driver 
Construction notes 
As with all kits the accompanying 


manual should be followed to the /etter. 
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By LARRY ZIDE 


rhe tirst step after the carton is opened is 
to ascertain that all parts and hardware 
are enclosed. It can be awfully annoying 
to have a half-finished job interrupted for 
the want of a missing part. To avoid 
possible confusion Rek-O-Kut has enclosed 
a parts list as well an actual-sized pictorial- 
ized list of the hardware (screw, springs, 
washers, etc.). The assembly instructions 
are clear and simple, though the diagrams 
are rather small and somewhat hard to 
read. Here area few notes that might aid 
in clarifying points in the instructions. 

Step 1. Note shift plate position to aid 
in replacing it later. 

Step 2. A. Place motor on its side with 
motor shaft facing awav from vou, with oil 
hole on right. 

Step 2. D. Be sure to tighten screw only 
three turns 

Step 3. A. 


into frame. 


Insert shaft well from below 


Step 4. The motor board referred to is 
available separately, as I 


earlier, or it can by 


mentioned 


ael 


made from a 34 


Left, the Rondine K-33 
Turntable, shown with a 
Rek-O-Kut Arm, Base, and 
Mounting Board that are 
not included in the kit 


price of $39.95 Below, 
the Audax KT-12 Arm; 
in kit form, $15.50 
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PHONO CARTRIOGE 
For complete honesty and accuracy in 
sound re-creation. Plays monaural and 
stereo disks. Limited quantities at respon- 
sible high fidelity consultants and dealers. 


SHURE BROTHERS, INC. 


222 Hartrey Avenue «+ Evanston, Illinois 


plywood board. \ template for the 
cutout required is supplied with the kit. In 
any case this motor board should be 
prepared before construction is begun. 

Step 7. B. Wires are attached to each 
other by means of wire nuts. The two 
wires to be joined should have their 
exposed ends twisted together. The wire 
nut is simply screwed onto the extended 
wire ends 

Step 10. D. Proper belt position is on 
the lower portion of the thin part of the 
motor shaft, without touching the tapered 
portion below 

Test Results 

The kit supplied to me included the pre- 
cut mounting board and base. Total 
issembly time was well under an hour, and 
the table performed exactly as it should. 
Rumble was inaudible, even with stereo 
cartridges, and the operation of the unit 
was very quiet rhe table required no 
warm-up period in which to stabilize 
itself, and the speed, once adjusted, was 
constant. In all respects this turntable 
proved itself to be a top-quality unit, 
suitable for any single-speed application. 
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Audax Arm Kit 
Model KT-12 Price, $15.50 

\s of this writing the Audax arm kits 
(there are two, a_twelve-inch and a 
sixteen-inch model) are the only versions 
of this particular component available 
in kit form, with the attendant savings. 
The model KT-12, which was sent to me 
for review, is designed to play all twelve- 
inch and smaller records. The wiring 
supplied for the arm is designed to facilitate 
the use of either three- or four-connector 
stereo cartridges as well as_ standard 
monophonic models The cartridge is 
permanently mounted into a removable 
shell, which is affixed to the front of the 
arm by means of a set screw. <A sliding 
weight at the rear of the arm is the 
springless counterbalancing mechanism. 

Construction notes 

lhe kit aspects of the Audax arm, like 
those of the Rek-O-Kut kit, amount to 
one’s completion at home of what normally 
would be accomplished on a_ factory 
assembly line. Like the turntable it is 
extremely easy to build, requiring only a 
screw driver for assembly and a soldering 
gun to install the cartridge in its shell and 
to connect the wiring from the arm to a 
terminal board. The entire construction 
took under half an hour. The instructions 
are simple and complete, including full 
information on mono and stereo wiring. 

Test Results 

The Audax KT-12 is an outstanding 
tone arm, free of resonances and of ex- 
cellent compliance. It has not lost any of 
the features which made it so well known 
before its introduction as a kit. One, 
however, prevents me from wholeheartedly 
endorsing this unit. That is its lack of a 
variable height adjustment. The proper 
height is determined before the arm is 
permanently mounted, and then, by means 
of cardboard platforms, the proper arm 
height is reached. Once the arm is in- 
stalled the height cannot conveniently be 
changed. But a readjustment might be 
necessary if the user changed from a 
cartridge of one dimension to a much larger 
or smaller one. Even with this drawback 
in mind, I think it would be extremely 
difficult to find another arm as good as the 
Audax at anywhere near $15.50. 
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Martin Williams is our chief jazz critic. Joe Goldberg and Larry 
Gushee are associate jazz critics. The responsibility for this 
column is sometimes divided, sometimes rotated, among them. 


Benny Goodman: Benny in Brussels. 
Columbia set C2L-16, four — sides, 
$7 96 

ATHIS second collection by the group 

that Goodman took to the Brussels Fair 

may be characterized as Larry Gushee 

characterized the first (ARG, Dec. ‘58). 

There is less precision than in most of 

Goodman's previous orchestras (but there- 

by less predilection to substitute tenseness 

for drive), a few teasing solos by sidemen, 

Goodman largely trading on his own 

clichés (and forcing them badly on a small 

group's version of The World Is Waiting 

For The Sunrise). There is also a great 

deal of Roland Hanna, an able and in- 

teresting young pianist whose emotional 
unsureness here is probably natural 
enough. Perhaps the real point is the 
facility with which a Goodman was 
chosen to represent ‘‘:\merica’s contribu- 
tion to the arts’’—that kind of thinking 
might have got Norman Rockwell and the 
Dodge tail tins in at Brussels. It did get 
Rodgers and Hammerstein in at that, 


M.W 
a 


Joe Albany: The Right Combination. 
Riverside 12-270, $4.98. 
AAN exceptionally interesting LP, this 
preserves some rehearsal tapes by a pianist 
whose abilities are a legend (legends in 
jazz are readily made), whose commercial 
recordings have been few, and whose desire 
for public success is apparently — nil. 
\lbany’s playing has an exceptional full- 
ness of texture and care with voicings, and 
his imagination flows with an easy but 
firm lyricism that confirms that his re- 
putation is indeed deserved. The unique 


Marc h, 19059 





release would also make a fine introduction 
to what contemporary jazz is about, for 
even when Albany and saxophonist Warne 
Marsh are merely trying something out 
which they decide to drop, that something 
will most often be a musical idea, not a 
technical flutter or a borrowed mannerism. 


1.W. 
* 


Thelonious Monk: 7helonious in Action. 
Riverside gRLP 12-262, $4.98. (Light 
Blue, Coming on the Hudson, Rhythm-a- 
ning, Epistrophy, Blue Monk, Evidence.) 

Clark Terry with Thelonious Monk: 
In Orbit. Riverside RLP 12-271, $4.98. 
(In Orbit, One Foot in the Gutter, Trust in 
Me, Let's Cool One, Pea-Eye, Argentia, 
Moonlight Fiesta, Buck's Business, Very 
Near Blue. 

AAT long last, just this past year, 

Thelonious Monk received recognition in 

the form of winning first place piano in the 

Downbeat Critic’s Poll. And still Riverside 

seems a little afraid of what it has on its 

hands. Like all Monk releases from this 
company, these two have liner notes that 
explain what is happening with all the 
loving care of a doctoral dissertation on 
T. S. Eliot. You are told what Monk is 
doing, why he does it, what you are to take 
such-and-such a stylistic change to mean, 
and then you are told that Monk’s music 
speaks for itself. The last comment is all 
that is necessary. ‘On the first of these two 
records, there is also a discussion of the 
differences between a Monk quartet with 

John Griffin on tenor and one with John 

Coltrane, which is a question worthy of 

consideration. Unfortunately, the Col- 
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trane-Monk group was never recorded, 
but here is the one with Griffin. It is 
perhaps unfair to contrast the present 
group with one that may never be heard 
again, but it remains a fact that the pre- 
sent group is inferior, and not only on 
grounds of personal taste. When Coltrane 
joined the group he was already a unique 
and original voice; he was more of one 
when he left. Griffin, while decidedly one 
of the best of the young tenor-men, 
doesn’t have the startling originality 
which, in Coltrane, gave the old group the 
great advantage of two instantly re- 
cognizable soloists, and Griffin) shows 
little evidence here of having benefited 
from what must certainly be valuable 
schooling. He takes up a great deal of 
time with displays of technical virtuosity 





and excessive use of quotes (in one place 
on Evidence, these come out in an endless 
repetitive stream). It may or may not be 
the difference in tenors, but the arrange- 
ments have lost some of the fascinating 
rhythmic complexity they used to have. 
On the ending of Blue Monk, for instance, 
there is even a difference of opinion about 
when to start the closing chorus. 

Monk plays well, but he has played 
better. He is really in top form only on 
Rhythm-a-ning. His new compositions are 
not among his best. 

He plays much better on the second 
record, which is also a quartet, this one 
under trumpeter Clark Terry’s name. 
Terry uses Fligelhorn here, and his style 
is changed neither by that nor by Monk's 
presence. He is his usual cheery, ins 
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fectious self, skimming happily along on 
the surface of the situation, with an oc- 
casional tongue-in-cheek aside. On the 
gospel-stvled Gutter, he plays a_ waltz- 
time bridge in a manner reminiscent of all 
the old brass bands. 


Monk, propelled by the superb Philly 
Joe Jones on drums and newcomer Sam 
Jones on bass, plays with a directly on- 
beat swing that is a delight to hear, often 
at seldom (for him) essayed up-tempos. 
His solos, partic ularly on Jn Orbit, are 
perfect models of form and content, Pos- 
sibly the fact that this was not his date and 
not an in-person recording, as were the 
other record, gave him an added relaxation 
that might account for his superior work 
here. His own record is pretty good Monk, 
but Terry’s date is excellent Monk. —J.G, 

* 


Modern Jazz Concert. 
27, $3.98. 
ATHE six compositions in this album 
were commissioned by the 1957 Brandeis 
University Festival of the Arts. They are 
conducted by Gunther Schuller, a man 
long associated with the search for new 
forms in jazz by such men as those re- 
presented here, as well as others such as 
John Lewis, Gil Evans, and Gerry Mul- 


Columbia WL- 


ligan. Three of the six composers are 
primarily involved with jazz, the re- 
maining three with “serious music. 


Since these pieces have little to do with 
each other in style or approach, it is best 
to discuss them separately. 

All About Rosie, by George Russell: 
Russell is one of the inner circle of avant- 
garde jazz composers, and he achieves the 
best relationship of ensemble to impro- 
visation in the album. The total effect of 
his work, for all its excitement, is un- 
fortunately that of an abstraction from 
jazz of certain specific elements in order to 
achieve a particular emotional response. 
For this reason, his piece recalls motion 
picture and stage music by Alex North and 
Leonard Bernstein. The best single solo 
on the record occurs here—a truly fine 
piano improvisation by Bill Evans. 

On Green Mountain, by Harold 
Shapero: Shapero is one of the younger 
American composers, a man of massive 
technical equipment. He has taken the 
Monteverdi chaconne, Zefiro Torna, and 
used it as the basis for improvisations. 
The work is in three sections. In the first 
and third of these, the composer uses the 
chaconne in its original rhythm, and 
employs written variations on it, using 
changes in orchestral coloration for his 
effects. The second section, in which the 
rhythm is altered to one that ‘swings’, 
employs the melody as a ground bass under 
improvisations. The piece has a great deal 
of immediate charm, largely due to the 
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Alec Wilder instrumentation and driving 
brass of the middle section. Oddly, the 
solos seem out of place, and the ear is 
drawn to the melody being played under 
them. Improvisations of only average 
skill suffer severely by being placed in 
direct and painful contrast with the 
simplicity of the Monteverdi theme. The 
piece, charming though it is, would have 
been much more effective as a completely 
written-out set of jazz- based variations on 
the chaconne, with no solos. That would 
have taken it out of the realm of jazz, 
which it inhabits only tenuously, and into 
the realm of technical tour de force where it 
belongs. The literal quotation of Monte- 
verdi’s bravura ending, transcribed for 
two trumpets, is ludicrous in this context. 

Suspensions, by Jimmy Giuffre: Giuf- 
fre’s remark on the liner notes that this 
piece has no improvisation because he 
attempted to write for the horns so that 
“they can express themselves as_ they 
would in a solo” seems quite presumptuous 
after hearing the music. This is simply 
an extension of Giuffre’s folk-blues style 
for a large group, and the several horns in 
their solo passages sound like Giuffre 
in a conversation with himself. The only 
exception to this is a section that sounds 
startlingly like Black and Tan Fantasy. 

Revelations (first movement), by 
Charlie Mingus: In contrast to Shapero, 
Mingus seems at home only in the im- 
provised section of his piece. The written 
part is an unassimilated mélange of various 
classical influences, but the part in which, 
as in ‘“‘Pithecanthropus Erectus’’, he uses 
a few chordg as a basis for simultaneous 
imngeunnslile comes off splendidly. When 
it comes right down to it, he ignores the 
large group and plays jazz. 

Set, by Milton Babbitt: This 
composition, in which no improvisation 
occurs, involves the musicians in what is 
evidently intended to be a written version 
of simultaneous improvisation. It appears 
to be influenced to a great and misguided 
degree by the more austere Stravinsky, 
and bears little relation to jazz. 

Transformation, by Gunther Schuller: 
In this aptly titled piece, a completely 
written structure becomes completely im- 
provisational by almost imperceptible 
stages, only to have the improvisation 
swallowed up again by the writing. It is 
chiefly interesting in that it shows such a 
thing can be done, for in the great at- 
tention to form little room is left for 
emotional content. 

This is an extremely interesting and 
worth-while record, as is almost any 
sincere attempt in a new direction. 
Whether or not any of the approaches on 
display here will become important to jazz 
is something I would not care to state. 
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VEREST has issued a recorded trib- 

ute to the late showman Mike Todd 
in the form of a remarkably well engi- 
neered album of musical selections from 
various Todd productions (which ranged 
from “The Hot Mikado”, starring Bill 
Robinson, in 1939, to the splendid film, 
“Around The World in 80 Days’). The 
composers represented, in no particular 
order, include Sullivan (of Gilbert and 
Sullivan), Cole Porter, Johann Strauss I, 
Irving Berlin, Sigmund Romterg, Jimmy 
McHugh, and Victor Young.  Befitting 
its dedication here, all the music is color- 
fully presented, under the direction of 
Jack Saunders. There are some pretty 





good songs (none sung, by the way), 
imong them Jt Wouldn't Be Love (Roberts, 
Bernier, and Brainin), Cole Porter's J 


Love You and Could It Be You (the latter 
from “Something For The Boys’’), Rom- 
berg’s fine Close as Pages in a Book, and 
Sammy Fain’s Violins From Nowhere 
(‘Peep Show"). This collection is called 
Mike Todd’s Broadway (Everest LPBR- 
5011 or ‘SStereo SDBR-1011). It would 
be difficult to ascertain the audience for 
whom it is intended—the mood music 
crowd, maybe \nvhow, Could It Be You 
and Jt Wouldn't Be Love are worth the 
dm/‘ssion, as they say on Mike 
Todd's Broadway The record comes 


| ly packaged, which is fitting and 
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price ol 
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\lso_ elaborately pac kaged, complete 

with a hole in the cover, is This One Is 
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HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 
in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 
go home whistling; to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


Ralph Vaughan Williams 


the Toni (M-G-M E-3717), which dis- 
plays both the physical charms (arresting) 
and the vocal ones (less so) of Miss Toni 
Carroll. The cover promises more than 
we get when we open the album and play 
the record. This is merely to alert those 
of you who are All-American Boys with 
a proclivity for cleavage. 

Which reminds me: In the December 
column, discussing a couple of Julie 
London recordings and no doubt dis- 
tracted by the cover art thereon, I referred 
to Miss London as Julie “Wilson” 
(Readers from as far away as Rio de 
Janeiro promptly spotted the — error. 
Thanks.) I must confess that I have been 
confusing the Misses London and Wilson 
for a long time. I still do. In fact, I find 
their singing styles equally forgettable 

More cleavage, and a lot of thigh for 
good measure, are displayed on the cover 
of London By Night (Liberty LRP-3105). 
Miss London's vocal talents again are not 
so ample as her physique, however. She 
really doesn't sing badly, but her style is 
so limited (consisting mostly of breathing 
a song) that it hardly holds up for long 
The album contains some pretty good 
songs: the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
That's For Me (from the film “State Fair”), 
Coward’s Mad About the Boy, Rodgers 
and Hart's Nobody's Heart, Lew Brown 
and Sammy Fain’s That Old Feeling, 
and My Man's Gone Now from ‘Porgy 
and Ress.”’ This last is rather interesting, 
though far from Gershwin’s conception. 
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Judy Garland at the Grove (Capitol 
T-1118), is just what the title implies: a 
location recording made at the Cocoanut 
Grove in Hollywood. As a document of 
r greatest singers this is an ex- 
cellent release, particularly for the Gar- 
land fan, but it contains sma!l comfort 
for all that. Trouper that she is, Miss 
Garland seems to have gone on with a 
cold, and her voice tends toward a rather 
disturbing vibrato. Still, this should not 
deter her admirers, for all the customary 
verve and warmth are there. With 
Freddy Martin’s orchestra accompanying 
her, Miss Garland presents her current 
night-club act as is, which means that 
much of her already recorded material 


one of 0 


Over The Rainbow, The Trolley Song, 
Zing! Went the Strings of My Heart, 
Swanee, etc.-are heard again. Pre- 
sented also are, of all things, Purple 


People Eater, as well as. such Garland-ish 
fare as Harold Arlen’s When the Sun 
Comes Out. As might be expected with a 
recording like this, we are treated (each 
playing, alas) to the spoken introductions, 
applause, and other audience reactions. 
It is obvious that the audience is Miss 
Garland’s \ bit special, this, but a 
“must” for the Garland fan. 

Sinatra fans will have a good time with 
Come Dance With Me! (Capitol W- 
1069), which is more than I can say for 
me. The emphasis is so much on the beat 
in this album that even the ballads are 
taken at a good clip. There is nothing 
wrong with Sinatra’s sense of rhythm, 
but I would rather hear a song like Day In, 
Day Out sung with a more romantic touch; 
likewise I Could Have Danced All Night 
(I confess: in my heart Frankie will never 
replace Julie Andrews). The Johnny 
Mercer song Something's Gotta Give, the 
Schwartz-Dietz standard Dancing In 
the Dark, and a couple of other songs, 
notably Just In Time and Too Close for 
Comfort, come off very well indeed. In all, 
an interesting contrast to Sinatra's 
usually blue-mood, ballady, albums 

\ rather interesting idea for accom- 
paniment——two guitars with  bass—is 
somewhat wasted on Open Fire, Two 
Guitars (Columbia CL-1270), which 
stars the vocalizing of Johnny Mathis. 
His talents, I’m afraid, rather elude me. 
Here is a pleasant enough voice, but it 
suffers from a contemporary vocal disease 
which might be described as_ precious 
intonation. Possibly this gives the il- 
lusion cf intimacy that teen-agers adore, 
but I doubt that it makes our good song- 
writers happy. 
Mattola on the guitars and Frank Carroll 
and Milt Hinton taking turns at the bass, 
Mathis addresses himself to such superior 
songs as Porter’s I Concentrate on You, 
Cahn and Chaplin’s Please Be Kind, and 
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With Al Caiola and Tony . 


Rodgers and Hart's My Funny Valentine. 
If you like Johnny Mathis, get this album. 
But if you like the songs, go elsewhere. 

If you'd care to risk an attack of 
nostalgia try Shirley Temple’s Hits 
(20th-Fox 3006) taken from sound tracks 
of the latter thirties. Here are the cr'sp 
lispings of Miss Temple in such songs as 
On the Good Ship Lollipop, Baby Take a 
Bow, But Definitely, Animal Crackers, 
When I Grow Up, Goodnight My Love 
nineteen of them in all. 
bonus, are the voices of some of Mss 
Temple's early leading men, including 
the immortal Bill Robinson and James 
Dunn. The youngsters probably will like 
this album too. 

While on the subject of Hollywood | 
might mention that Elmer Bernstein has 
come up with another good score, this 
time for Some Came Running (Capitol 
W-1109). Squeezed into the proceedings 
also is the song To Love and Be Loved 
(Sammy Cahn and James Van Heusen) 
But it is Bernstein's that is 
standing. It is so much better con- 
structed, better endowed with themes 
that don’t sound like borrowings from 
Tchaikovsky or Rachman‘noff, than the 
usual sound-track conglomeration of cliché 
and syrup. Bernstein's is a solid musical 
talent that does not need to fall back 
upon scissors and paste. And 
admirably as conductor 

A rather odd recording, but worthy of 
note, is the TV sound track that has been 
issued as The Music from Peter Gunn 
(RCA Victor, LPM-1956). Like much of 
Bernstein's fhusic, this score is inspired 
by contemporary jazz. It is the work of 
Henry Mancini, who also conducts this 
recording. Two twelve-inch sides add up 
to quite a lot of this sort of thing. But | 
must say I was impressed with the first 
band, Fallout, which is really striking. 


Here also, as a 


score out- 


he serves 





How long it will last no one can say, but 
production of pre-recorded tapes has slowed 
down virtually to a halt. When i picks up 
again we will resume our slereolape coverage. 
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At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of any length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and pretix, as a single 
unit. Remittance should accompany the insertion. 


HIGH QUALITY TAPE-—-30 to 15,000 cps 
made by leading manufacturer Sold at fraction 
above cost, due to low overhead. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded All 7” reels 
Specify Acetate \) or Mylar (M May be 
assorted 

1200’ (A) 3 for $3.89, 12 for $14.79 

1200’ (M) 3 for $4.49, 12 for $16.95 

1800’ (A) 3 for $5.19, 12 for $19.75 

1800’ (M) 3 for $6.79, 12 for $25.75 

2400’ (M) 3 for $10.49, 12 for $39.85 


For packing and shipping of 3-reel orders add 45 
East, 75¢ West of Mississippi On dozen lots 
add $1 East, $2 West 


The P. R. S. System, Inc. 
Department AR 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

WANTED: Delius: Complete “Village Romeo and 
Juliet G-DB 6751/62: Vaughan Williams: 
Lark Ascending’, C-DX 1386 7 or D-X 259 60 
both 78 rpm Tape copy preferred \. M 
Underhill, Jr., Bellport, L. I., N. 

URGENTLY WANTED: Good copy of English 
Columbia F B-1862 (Albert Sandler Trio). Please 
address replies to Box 637, Great Barrington 

ass 

WANTED: RCA Camden CAL-214 (Copland's 
Piano Sonata, et« Write to Helen H. Rother, 
68-35 Burns Street, Forest Hills 75, N. Y 

WANTED: Inexpensive pickup cartridge for 
hill-and-dale records Please send particulars 
to Box 121, ARG 


SALESMEN WANTED to call on record and 
audio dealers with a strictly non-competitive 
item This could be a profitable sideline. In- 
terested parties should write to Box 117, ARG. 


WANTED TO BUY: Vox PL-6860 (Schiitz), 
RCA LCT-1048 (Schubert). Box 120, ARG 


ATTENTION BOOKMEN: I am looking for 
Volume I only of the “Letters of Mozart and his 


Monthly Record Sale 
Rare 78 r.p.m. Voeals and Instrumentals 


List Mailed on Request 
DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 


160 W. 56 ST NEW YORK 19, N. Y 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Beginners and Advanced Pupils 


HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 
309 West 99th Street, New York City 25 


ACademy 2-2479 
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Family", edited by Emily Anderson and pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1938. Will pay any fair 
price, or exchange new LPs if you prefer. Replies 
to Box 116, ARG 


NEW AND USED MUSIC: Let us know your 
needs. The Half Price Music Shop, 160 West 
56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


25 YEARS of phonographic history are chronicled 
in The American Record Guide. Many of the ear- 
liest issues are still available at SOc a copy. 
Current issues (past 12 months) are 35c each. 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought. The Record Album, 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


78 R.P.M. RECORDINGS, 1902-1950. Many 
types. Prices reasonable. Send stamped en- 
velope for first list E. Hirschmann, P.O.B. 
155(B), Verona, N. J 


REISSUES ON LP of Famous Voices of the Past, 
Caruso, Patti, Melba, Tamagno, Plancon, Calvé, 
Schumann-Heink, etc. Write for latest catalogue. 
Rococo Records, 2098 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada 





ALL SUBSCRIBERS: Does your record store 
have the ARG on sale? If not, we will appreciate 
your letting us know about it so that we can send 
a sample copy to the manager. Be sure to in- 
clude his name and the complete street address. 


NEW YORKERS: Private or class instruction 
in piano, voice, solfege, harmony, counterpoint, 
composition. Class fees vary; private, $5 an 
hour. Ruth Lorin and John Cooper (both M. A. 
in music). Near Columbia University. MOnu- 
ment 6-5542. 


When you can’t find some remem- 
bered review from a back issue of 
The American Record Guide, consult 


The Index of Record Reviews 
Compiled by Kurtz Myers 


in the quarterly journal 


N 
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| Exclusive | FOR OUR READERS: 


rHE WORLD'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA Perhaps the greatest 





bargain in the history 


RECORDED of record collecting! 
USE 


= THe 
SS vy oiy’s ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


THE WORLD'S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RECORDED MUSIC 
RECORDED 


By Francis F. Clough & G. J. Cuming 


USE 


SECOND 
SUPPLEMENT 
1951-1952 


54 
Lists ALL electrical recordings 


(classical) through March, 1956 


bkaiiidiilien ac «tiie A three-volume sel (supplements 


will appear at regular intervals) 


THE WORLD'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Published in England—available 


elsewhere in America at $51.75 


Ol 

RECO RDED We are pleased to be able to sell all three 
of these books (1,716 pages) for a total 
MUSIC price of $12.50, including postage. Re- 
mittance must accompany each order. 

THIRD 

SUPPLEMIENI 

19531955 

. Mail to: THE AMERICAN RECORD GUIDE 


KASCISE. CLOLGH A G5. CUMING P. O. Box 319 Radio City Station New York 19, N Y 





THE WORLD'S GREATE 
TAPE THEIR OWN | 


irish 


BRAND 


FERRO-SHEEN* RECORDING 


It’s the best-engineered tape in the world... 


you better highs . . . better lows . . . better sound] 


around! Saves your tape recorder, too — beca' 
irish FERRO-SHEEN process result 
smoother tape... tape that can’t sand down 
magnetic heads or shed oxide powder into} 


machine. Price? Same as ordinary 


Export: Morhan Exporting Corp., New York, N.Y. 
Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Ltd., Toronto, 


ntario 











